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HAVE the honor to be the Advocate and friend of Sir Thomas 
1 Rumbold, the party accuſed, who is held forth by this Bill as 

a delinquent of State, and the object of Legiſlative ſuſlics-. K 
deſcription of the offender, and of the Court, alarmings beyond 
meaſure to every Subject of the Realm; and at leaſt of dangerous 
import in a Government by Law. It's the peculiar feature of that 
Government, the charter of its freedom, that every member of it 
acts upon the good faith of his own covenant; ſtands or falls by 
the teft of duties which he has impoſed upon himſelf, conſents 
to a rule of action previouſly defined, and accepts, in return, an 
amplied ſecurity that he has no other debt of Juſtice to pay, Civil 


.or Criminal. 


But whatever ſpeculative danger theſe Guards of innocence againſt 
peace and power may encounter in a Political Court, it is the 
habit of this Houſe to reſpect and conſecrate thoſe, rules I wont 
call them, but, principles of Juſtice, which Nature has written upon 
the living tablets of the heart. * | £25101 
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duch, and ſuch only, T can venture to affirm, are the leading 
principles of evidence adopted by the Law of England :—they have 
deep roots of natural Equity and wiſdom ; their credit is univerſal ; 
.and they have a policy in them Free to the argument of State- 


convenience, —an argument fit only for Tyrants, whatever ſhape their 
power may aſſume. 


J Allegata eg probaty ” re cheiging words; the want of a fireft 
- gndjſpecifig ayerment in the accufer's complaint is a bar to that 
execrable injuſtice, the ſecret opinion of the Judge; and the Accuſer's 
want of. proof is an acquittal of the Accuſed. 
, 6 
Yet, Sir, I am in the memory of the Houſe, whether I have 
1 roteſted againſt many articles of evidence, illegal ypon the firſt 
E - | bluſh of them: a N ISAS on the part of Sm Thomas 
3 Rumlald which has Been ealled mrerefted: a ſingular "intereſt of a 
5 party accuſed | that he ſhould wave his proteſt againſt illegal evi- 
3 dence; which may criminate the pureſt character. upon earth. I 
N admit however that Iembraced this line ↄf conduct with pleaſure : 
it was, I thought, for his intereſt, becauſe it would leave him two 
ſure grounds of defence. Illegal evidence, though received, never 
can hurt him ; this Houſe may be entruſted with it, and it will be 
the ſame to ws as bg they had never heard it. On the other hand, 
if qxcluded, he could never have diſproved by evidence the charge 
it Tonvey'd. It's his wh fortund to fight 15120 lurking . 
not againſt evidence; it's for his advantage that every thing which 
can breathe upon his character may be adduced, and explored ; 
for, unleſs my zeal and friendfhip for him have given me very 
partial conceptions of the defence put into my hands, nat a, duſt of 
e 


criminal imputation ſhall touch his name, when the charge and his 
anſwer to it have been compared. . 
At this Bar, Sir, and the champion of innocence, I meet with firm- 
neſs the diſpaſſionate Judgement of the public, held, in. accountable. | 
truſt; by Wy "Repreſentative! here: Let it be Judgement, and I aſk no 
more: becauſe in this Country I know the Judgement where guilt is 
alleged but innocence proved; I knew upon dark ſuſpicions of 
the motive to conduct, refinement of conjeQture for purpoſes of 
1 the ſacred rule of preſumption reverſed, and Guilt its 
avorite. | 4 88 | 


But who, are the accuſers of Sir Thomas Rumbold? A. very dan- 
gerous and falſe Idea has gone forth ;—it has been circulated that in 
the Secret Committee thoſe accuſers are to, be found ; and their high 
political character has been ſet up in competition againſt his acquittal.— 
Sir, the purity of that Committee is inſulted by ſuch calumnies. I 
take the liberty of aſſuming their intention to vote in Judgement 
upon this Cauſe; and from that alone I would infer, that no pre- 


es againſt 


that I ſhould expect from them a peculiar guard over themſelv 
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judices of an accuſer fetter their minds: It's for their honor too, 
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prejudice : ating ts 1 Cchrt bf Enguity, they Hive Herd müch . 
parte evidence ; much of it illegal, and even difowned in a Bill 
which has no weakneſs of mercy in it, from the firſt of its migy " 

ges to the laſt, Their merit by the public will be the fame, WRat- - 


ever the rights of humanity and of juſtice may require of the Houſe, 1 
and peculiarly of em in their judicial province. They, as a delegated = 
Inqueſt of the realm, have reported materials of Judgement upon ; 
Eaſtern Politics, which are very complicated, of great importance 
to the Public, and have been ill conducted; but the moment that an 
accuſation is framed out of thoſe materials, the party accuſed has a 
right of commenting upon it, as freely as upon a legal charge. 


By this Bill and the evidence adduced in ſupport of it Sir Thomas A 
Rumbold is gried.— Again this Bill and evidence alone he can be 
heard: I hope therefore it will not be thought arrogance if I collect 
the ſenſe of every man who hears me, that no Judge can ſtir his foot 

- out of thoſe materials, for any purpoſe of argument or information 
upon the ſubject... „ 1 

I take the liberty of ſubmitting to this Houſe two prapdfitions by 

way of reaſons agaiaft the commitment of this Bill. | 


- 


Firſt, that upon the offences charged, it's neither wiſe, nor juſt, If 
nor ſafe in the Legiſlature, to ſhut the Courts of Juſtice againſt the 4 
accuſed, and force him to this Bar for his Trial. ; | 


The /econd propoſition is, that he is innocent of the Charge, and 
muſt be acquitted by thoſe who ftand accountable to the reviewing 
Judge of every ſentence upon earth; accountable to their own con- 
ſcience, “ the divinity'that ſtirs within' them ;” and accountable to 
that part of them which' muſt long ſurvive them, to their character 
with poſterity, whoſe deareſt concerns are embarked ifi every good or 
bad precedent which they thall form. JED 


I have not yet recovered my aſtoniſhment at the -infltadible filence 
of the Accuſer's Counſel upon the rf and moſt important of theſe pro- 
poſitions. —Whar!' Sir, 5 we live in times that a Counſel at your Bar 
ſhall open a Bill of Pains and Penalties, without a ſyllable of reaſon for 
excluding a Subject of England from the Fudgment of kis Peers, and 
the Law of the Land? | . 


Is it-of courſe, that when this Houſe, acting as the Inqueſt of the 
realm, ſubſtitute a Bil Paint and Penalties in place of an Impeach- 
ment, or any other Legal proceeding, the equity of that ſubſtitution 
ſhall be aſſumed by the accuſer, and admitted by the party accuſed ! 
Such Tyranny is not the habit of che Houſe: their habit if to hear 
the equity of their own juiſdiction canvaſſed at the Bar. I ſay the 
Equity; for of their power in this motley robe of Legiſlative Fudgement, 
no doubt is entertained ; but that power has a diſcretion reſpected or 
abuſed in every particular experiment. I ſpeak of the Houle, juſt 2 

the 
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the Law ſpeaks of the Executive derer they can do ne wrong: but it 
is to do wrong of the worſt kind, | irt 
of the Subject, where no demand of political and ſummary juſtice com- 
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f they innovate upon the birth-right 


pels the innovation, J 
I admit a poſſible Caſe, in which the Self-defence of the Empire, 


at a moment of critical preſſure upon its peace and ſafety, may ſuper- 


” 


ſede the covenant between the Ruling power and the Subje&t,—For 


example, if he tampers with Law by /ecret conſpiracies, for the pur- 


1 . » LA ” | 9 ” ; . * 14 
poſe of eluding it, or commits 77 violence upon the Magiſtrate, 


theſe are ſituations in which the Arcana Imperii may be unveiled, and 
the Legiſlator fit in criminal Judgement: they are the © Senatis-con- 
« ſulta ultimæ neceſſitatis,” which preceded the Dictator of Rome. | 


This Bill, Sir, is 4 Dickator ſelf-ereQed, and ſelf-approved; it 
condeſeends to give no reaſon for its Political appointment, but com- 


mands implicit obedience to an act of power. i 


Is it the only competent or adequate Juſtice, againſt an Eaſtern Go- 
vernor, for bis violation of a public truſt?— Is ig leſs attracted by the 
Guilt of a Meſlern Governor, of a Judge, ohe Firſi Miniſter at 
home? — Vet, againſt them, where are ſuch Bills to be found? 
Their miſchief in theory is obvious: in the abſtract (and a very 
dangerous abſtract it it) the Accuier and the Judge are one! Yet 
« how miſbecoming that fervor in a Judge, which is becoming in an 
« Accuſer| A Zeal in 4m for the purpoſes of conviction, which he 
believes to be merited, is innocent, and even meritorious ; but the 
% Judge gives a calm deciſion, leans to mercy, pays no compliments 
« to popular clamour, and leaſt of all, pieces up want of Legality with 
% Convenience of State. — Such were the ſentiments delivered by an 
eloquent Member of this Houſe, upon the Ear! of Strafford's attainder. 


A writer, of the ableſt modern Commentary upon Engliſh Law, 
reſolves a Bull of pains and penalties into an act of power, a new Law 
* for ſpecial purpoſes, not the execution of any Laws in being.” He 
marks with unanſwerable argument the neceflity of interpoſing another 
« Tuſtice in Parliament, between this Houſe, the accuſer, and the 
common rights of juſtice perſonated by the accuſed. WE 


A Right Honorable Member of this Houſe, with whom I have 
paſſed ern part of my life in the habits of intimacy and friend- 
ſhip, has left, in a legacy to his profeſſion, a cenſure upon Bills of 
Attainder, which does infinite honor to his public ſpirit and huma- 
nity; he has given me better words than I could have uſed: * Attain- 
« ders are acts of urgent and real neceſſity; they never ſhould be deſe- 
«« crated by the Ruling power to the miſchievous gratification of 


Political reſentment.” 


Billa 
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8 Bills Ike theſe are endleſt inquifitions; The old 8 tal of the | 

Law had words of comfort init, Bat indi quietus ijne die: but here; 
ordeal after ordeal perſecutes the victim of ſuſpicion j they are bills 
of diſcovery as well as of Penalties. —Popular Calum 


r ny is inflamed; the 
Character is devoted; and then a acquittal Nom Guilt, or an 
exemption from puniſhment, is no mere xp. r 


Theſe, I own, are features of ſpeculative alarm; for the Abilities 
and the high ſenſe of honor, to which I now addreſs myſelf, are fo 
many ſecurities againſt an act of oppreſſion: but I call upon thoſe 
Abilities, and that high ſenſe of honor, to guard our poſterity, as 
well as ourſelves, againſt the danger of precedents injurious*.to com- 
mon right. | | THE 25) :1 3.7494 fo: 


The point of honor, Sir, is fatally miſunderſtood, if it be ſup- 
poſed that men, or bodies of men, degrade themſelves by impoſing 

uards upon their own frailty againſt the abuſes of power. What 
I been the diſhonor of a recent Self-denial, courted by this Houſe, 
and paſſed into a Law? Is an Election ſo important a concern that 
you are afraid of yourſelves in the Judgement of it without an Oath 
and other humiliating conditions annexed? but is the ſame Court 
equal to the Judgement of our berty, fortune, character and life? 


Precedents advance; and this Precedent will not Heep: it bears ns 
analogy to former innovations, and the next experiment will take 
even a bolder ſtep, © | 8 

el $I 


The Attainders of Lord Seraſtord and Sir Jobn Fenwick were Acte 
of a Dictator, upon itreſiſtible neceſſity, and juſtified upon that 
ground alone. a een e | 7 

The Pains and Penalties of Biſhop Arterbury were calculated for a 
new offence; and Conſpiracy was a leading feature of it: the guilt 


was, if I may ſo expreſs it, that of Higb-Treaſon, but not capital al 


the Counſel for the Bill ſaid, © that where Conſpirators carry on their 


% deſigns again Government with art, ſo as to eſcape Legal Puniſh- 
« ment, the Legiſlature ſhould interfere for the goad and ſafety of the 
% Kingdom. ” 


The nature of thoſe offenoes affecting the exiſtence of the realm, 
differs widely from the imputations of the Bill now before the Houſe. 
But even thoſe offences had better perhaps have eſcaped” with im- 
punity than have. betn ſo puniſhed. — &rrerbury's fate, though it 
oppreſſed bim, has never tified the cenſure of an impartial Pof- 
terity. | | 
Lord Cowper's Eloquence and argument will never quit their hold 
upon the feelings — who * that meaſure CS 
and Strafe 


ord's Attainder has been reverſed with terms of anfamy _ 
upon the Record of Parliament. 
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What a melancholy. Evidence of popular deſpotiſm in the doc- 
trines of that Perſecution! It was held “ that evidence would con- 
« demn, though not alleged; —and ** that conſcience would con- 
« demn withoyt any evidence at all.” —So that here's at one blow 
an end of the Allegata et probata” eſſential to eonviction by the rule 
of Law. The Accuſer may condemn, by a charge without proof, 
and proofs without a charge: It was a Caſe too big for juſtice.” 
* A vein was to be opened, a Limb cut off, and a victim devoted. 
No Law for Wolves. —* Accumulated and conſtructive Treaſon 
% was. to be formed by the union of many acts which in themſelves 
«« imputed no Treaſon at all“. n l 


God forbid, Sir, chat a Legiſlature of England, in 1783, ſhould 
re- enact the Earl of go 's Attainder in this Jaſt principle of 
it, changing only the Guilt of Treaſon for that of Corruption. 


The original argument of attainders was chaſter. F/izht was the 
reaſon for them; the man who fed gave Judgement againſt himſelf. — 
The Corruption of the Law practiſed by Sir Jobn Fenwick, in the 
concerted eſcape of a witneſs who had given evidence againſt him, 
was marked by the Bill itſelf as the foundation of it. | 


The cheat upon the South-Sea adventurers was, if I may ſo call it, 
1 to the commercial faith and credit of the Kingdom :— 
a cheat practiſed by thoſe who had exerciſed an official controul ove 
a fund amenable expreſsly and immediately to Parliament, which 
had formed it.— That fund was Bankrupt, and owed Seven Millions 
at leaſt.— It was a Conſþiracy to defraud the Kingdom, and ruin many 
thouſand individuals.—It was notorious and confeſſed. —Some of the 
Conſpirators had fled, —The outcries of the Kingdom were unex- 
ampled.— All the Counties and Cities petitioned for Juſtice, —The 
arreſt and attachment of this inordinate profit, acquired by ſuch em- 
bezzlement, for the purpoſe of diyiding it amongſt the ſufferers, was 
a political expedient, ably calculated for the object that preſſed upon 
the Legiſlature; in other words, for the revival of confidence in the 
faith of Parliament. | | 


The later caſe of the Charitable Corporation reſembled its model, 
that of the South-Sea Company 


here too it was a Conſpiracy and 
a Cheat upon the Public.— The Corpus delicti manifeſt. —The King- 
dom in a ferment and alarm.—The faith of Parliament at ſtake ; 
The adyenturers ruined by their confidence in Government, and 
- ſupplicating at this Bar for pity and redreſs. a 


Such are the few Bills of the kind. Let me aſk of the Accuſer, 
and of the Houſe, if they bear the leaſt analogy to hit Bill? If I 
am to be told that Sir Thomas Rumbold's guilt is too big for Weſt- 
minſter- Hall, -am 1 to remind the Houſe of another 82 Par- 
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Court, — to 
of ane truſt? } 567 1 Hic: 


gi Donne won on TNT IRR 


The Lane when it ſpeaks of the King's diſeretion, ogreds and 
qualifies the word, by adding thi fat: A: SIE as to be: found i 
curid Regis. 2 in c, 91 {CLE 73 vii is WET: 18 
SOS [ wo: wr 

There is allo a diftin tion teme the n 2nd Court of Per 
Namens Nor haye. IL yet heard, or think it poſſible for me to heat, 
a reaſon why the Chamber is preferred in the iy wr us.—Here: 
Corruption is the chief offence infnuated.—In. the Caſes of Lord 
Bacon, Lord Middleſex, and Lord Macclesfield, that offence was direct 
averred, and the object of an Impeachment, which ended in the moſt 
exemplary juſtice. Does the infiruation here make the difference !— 
God forbid ! Conſtructive and accumulative are odious' wordg. I 
Treaſon they have been made ſcourges of oppreffion by Parliament, 
which abuſed a power meant only to operate upon the Common Law, 
where the Judges might have their doubts.— The 1, % Henry With, 
expoſtulates againſt «theſe acts of Tyranny in terms of the moſt pa- 
thetic ſimplicity: g No- man knew how to bebuve, to do, of peak. 
«« for doubt of fuch treafons. '—The i «nts of 'conflrutIive and 
eccumulative to other offences never has been attempted by the Legiſ- 
lature till this Bill came forth. — But the ſeverity ve ſuch — 
and the abſolute power of the Court, even, if claimed by the occa- 
fion, ſhould at leaft, in the 'rules of proof, be adapted, with peculiar 
delicacy to the rules of Fuftice ; for, in proportion as the Court is 


more high and ont gene the more correct and e ſhould be 
all eee 4 eden bv | 


_— 


1101 


1 MUST. now, Sie, . a * 0 wy „ ls of the 
Houſe upon ſome peculiar hardſhips which have been ſuffered by 
Sir Thomas Rumbold.;—and, in ſtating them, touch « little enen 
. which i is Aeby. affefted by the charge. 101 iT] 


4 43 
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He is an \ old ſervant of the India Decipeny:—dWighs! a 3 Spirit 


which did him infinite honor, he firſt left the Civil for the Military 
line, and was uniformly diſtinguiſhed by Lord Clives approbation.— 
The fatigues of an active Service, and a weak ſtate of health, obliged 
him to reſume the Civil department. He roſe to a ſeat in the Council 
at Bengal; and when Lord Cliue, in the yeat N. ſuperſeded moſt of 
the Council, he exempted Sir Thomas Rumbold from their fate, and 
gave his peculiar merit as the reaſon. of the meaſure. He was a Di- 
rector four or five years. He was deſtined by the Company to 
ſucceed: Mr. Haſtings in the year 1773. — e was choſen the ſucceſ- 
for to Lord Pigot, in an office of the moſt arduous truſt. An im- 
pending War accompanied him. He had the diſguſted native to cn. 
ciliate, an exhauſted reyenue to repair, and a defenſive to form againſt 
Hyder Aly s threatened hoſtilities, which he was alſo to avert if he 


could, —He has never, Sir, in the was of his public life, received 


ne 


eb Polincal ore,” end — 
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FN 
en his hon, al 400 ay poured upon him their Phi- 
lippe ef t 2 March", of ot the Political 
enormities which are now ſcattered in this Bill, that C y thanked. 
him, at a General Court, for his active and able berwices—The Kin 
omoted lin to the tank of Batoner, for the rapture of Pondicherry, — 

m the period 'of thoſe thanks and thoſe honors!till 1781 (4 year and 
an half 1 all why the Company's reſentinent ſlept — 1 mall gell you 
Sir, before I conclude, why it ever broke out, and why in January, 
1781). He has deen a faithful and an aclite Servant—One object 
alone has animated him, the real intereſt of his employers He re- 
turns a dying man What receptiom does he find ..- A diſmiſſion from 
the ſervice, Sr be bar been beurd, in direct breach of, boa, ae b 
Covenants which the Company ſey that be has violated. 


olefin 


| "The ſentence of diſmiſan, A ealumny nd e of 3 un 
exampled—lIt ends with a partiality, which I defy any man living to 
viudicate or exquſe.— One of the Council is only reprimanded, though 
deep in all the ſuppoſed. guilt of Sir Thomas: Rumbold. And why! 
«© becauſe he fights well, and is incapable of corruption.” — Two other 
Gentlemen, Who have coincided with Sir Thomas Rumbold in moſt of 
his publick meaſures, are diſmiſſed with him; but for how long a 
time? Reſtored in leſs than a month, becauſe they differed with 
. ſome few of. is mAures: _—_ ths: _— of 1 en 
Paß t 1-3 l 


The Directors, hiying þ abllgeed⸗ and clicutited this 1e bs 
a powetful body of pte zie againſt their Victim.—Its genera ly cir- 
culated, : that he 55 tt e Carnatic War, and chen ran 65 from i it. 


The remittances of his own fortune neeceds his return :—a bed of 
torture is made for them by that cruel inquiſitor, ular envy—A 
Bill in Chancery hangs over him. A Committee of this Houſe bepin to 
fit upon him—A Reſtraining Bill is enacted for the declared purpoſe of 
making'his fortune amenable to'Fuftice in Parkament.—Sir,' I proteſted 
againſt that Bill, for which no model could be found, but the caſe of the 
South- Sea delinquents : I took the liberty of marking the difference, by 
urging that guilt was there confefſed, the amenable property forfeited, and 
the view of the Bill only to enſure: the fund. I went farther, and uſed 
an argument, which, I am ſorry to ſay, was prophetic—lI ſaid that if 
* Inventory ſhould be large, it would give colour to the inſinuated 
| rge of corruption—if „aii in oompariſon to the general report, 

12 — would be ſumed, as the guilt of it, and that ſuſpicion would 

circulated. | Need I lament the calumnies which at this moment 
form the loud whiſper of the day, or expreſs my firm perſuaſion, that 
no member of this Houſe. will give his ear to them? The Remedy 
againſt all ſipicion of an — — account is open to Parliament; and if 


ſingle Judge thinks it incotnplete, this Bill nt not ced 
belore the ſuſpicion is refuted or 0404120 FI 50 


Orders have been ſent by the Directors to th DIY orders r call 
by no 1 name chan del and ſubornation of e they bribe the 


Informer 
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Informer by offers of a ſhare in the corrupt practices which he ſhall bring 
forward, and they mark the Corruption as Zelieved, though not prove 
in form. Two years of proſecution hanging over his head, have dif- 
quieted every anxious moment of a feeling mind, as irritable ag that 
of any man who hears me, in its jealouſy of honor. 5 


He has been indiſcreet: he offered his defence prematurely the 
Committee refuſed the offer; but the Bill has ungeneroufly caught up 
certain parts of it, omitting- the reſt, and mutilating even the ex- 
tracts. | 5 


At laſt, he is to defend himſelf againſt 757 Bill—Such a Bill as 
would oppreſs the pureſt virtue—Such a Bill as the worſt character 
that ever called itſelf human, could not have merited. 


THE offences charged (if ſttipped of the invective) are definite, ex- 
cept the Sin of impolicy, which has no buſineſs here, unleſs where: it 
marks a bad motive to the act, and has produced conſequences injurious 
to the public. Let us analyſe the Guilt, He has diſobeyed the or- 
ders of the Company.—He has neglected his duty, as Preſident of the 
Council at Fort St. George, —He has committed acts of oppreſſion. 
— He has violated the public faith. —He has been corrupt. . 


Why not proceed at Law upon theſe Charges? Was th Court 
preferred, becauſe no legal evidence could be found? Tam bold enough 
to affirm, that I believe it was—becauſe, I obſerve, that illegal evidence 
forms many allegations of the Bill: we are told that every allegation” 
muſt be verified and proved, be it ever ſo inapplicable or unjuſt in its 
effect upon the Charge: and the Counſel has improved upon this Idea; 
for he ſays, that every allegation criminates, and the Houſe muſt not 
preſume that it has no ſting, or has thrown away any of its'venom.” 


By theſe Doctrines, all the calumnies which malevolence can form 
all & ſuſpicions of an inquiſitor, may be parts of this Bill; and SF 
Thomas Rumbold muſt vindicate every paſſage of his life againſt them, 
as well as he can, | E | 209 vor” Srl 

Amongſt the various articles of illegal evidence foiſted into this Bill, 
can I omit the ** opinion of certain Witneſſes to the Guilt of Sir Tho- 
% mas Rumboid?” He is accuſed of doing what the Court of Direc- 
tors diſliked, and the ſubordinate Councils diſapproved. - 02 412 


Can I omit the Corruption of a Servant, which, though | he's not 
even called his accomplice in the Bill, is made hi corruption by the 
argument: the burthen of proof is reverſed, and be muſt prove that 


he was nat corrupt. 


But I haſten to the fair paint of 2 man's feelings upon the ſub⸗ 

ject Let me aſk the individuals who form this Court, aſk them as 

men of honor, whether they have not been impreſſed, I will not fa 
1 D Wit 
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Wich prejudices, but with ſtrong opinions againſt every-Eaſtern Gover- 
vor. who has made large acquiſitions to his Engliſh fortune? 


Let me aſk them as Judges, whether, if Corruption were out r | 
the way, they feel themſelves equal to the ſubtle argument of policy 
which the Bill impoſes upon them? | 


Let me aſk them "as Legi labor, if they conſider the meaſure of 
1 4 this Victim for the fin of impoliqy alone, as generous or 
wi FE. | | 


No, Sir: it's the ſuſpected and inſinuated corruption which taints 
every part of the conduct here diſſected. | 


If a bad motive is wanted, corruption is at hand: that Ggure of 
Quilt is always ready to fill up the nich. 


I RETURN to the Bill: it's, in many views of it, an act of op- 
preſſion ;—it's partial, intricate, out of temper—it's irrelevant. lt 
ſtates many facts which point at no charge, or criminate other men. 

Alt contains many palpable falſehoods, - many half- truths (which are 
even more pernicious), —mapy eſſential inaccuracies of argument. 


The mercies of it are eruel.—It ſtates, that ſuch an article. of con- 
duct was ** Gigl 2 ſecond . particulariy culpablꝰ a third 
« precipitate '—a fourth . contrary to practice. Are theſe Crimes 
for a Bill of Pains and Renalties? No: — but Juncta juvant is 
the charm which binds them together. 


Efectrare cruel and falſ: arguments of Guile in the meaſure which 
produced them.— Here, however, no one injurious conſequence is 
marked by the Accuſer, except Hyder Ally's invaſion of the Carnatic ; 
-- the cauſe of which is at leaſt a political problem, admitting of 
many ſolutions.—lI ſhall have occaſion to demonſtrate hereafter, that 
Hir. Thomas Rumbold was not the cauſe of it, was an enemy to what 

he believed the cauſe of it, and marked his enmity like a man 
of honour, though it provoked a neſt of hornets, who would now 


ſting him to death if they could. | | 


| The tendencies of this or that meafure-to injurious conſequences 
are not proofs of Guilt, unleſs-it is impoſſible for two men to differ 
upon them. | 


The diſobedience / Orders and breath of Covenants, are not of courſe 

+ criminal Gere, and may be virtues : for example, if the motives were 

ood, and the conſequences uſeful to the Public if the orders were 

: impolitic, or unjuſt; if the Covenants were too ſtrict and penal for 

an implicit performance of them, without injury to the ſuperior co- 
»genant of juſtice to the Company's intereſts, 5 


* 
” * 
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| "Are the India Company always right? Is every order of ds” 
| 3 Do their Councils never fluctuate? Are they witneſſes againf - 
the victim of their prejudice and reſentment, but no witneſſes for him? 


1 But Sir Thomas Rumboid (it ſeems).d;/regarded. the Spirit of Or- 
« ders; ; he neglected his 7 implied, and he broke an act of Parlia- 
nent. — Theſe are ſins of conſtruction; yet no allowance is made 
ſor an ingenuous, though miſconceived opinion. 


The Council of Madras quarrelled with Bengal Which . 
them was right ? 


The reſt of the Council co-operate with Sir T, * Rumbold; 
it's influence. —* The minority are againſt" him; ene of them is 
* apainſt him; it's tyranny that he perſeveres.“ 


He oppreſſes m the Zemindars;” and * be courts ci 


favor, corruptiy courts it.” 


« He is rich, and muſt. account for every: We —4 e ; 
perfectly new 55 


The Corruption inſinuated againſt kim is of this kind,—** An 
Act of the whole Council is, by the Bill, repreſented as the reſult 
« of Corrupt Prattices.” How the reſult of them? Mbat Practices? 
Whoſe Practices? The perfe& innecence of Sir Thomas Rumbald is 
confiſtent with every word of this allegation.— All the Members of 
the Council, but 4im/e/f, may have been corrupted ; or all of them, 
though incerrupt themſelves, may have been influenced by other 

+who. were corrupted. W 


"Bribery, Sir, and ' Extortion, or Pai are offences cope 'of 
direct averment as. well as proof. 


Lord Macclesfield's inpedtbment | is S cntralt very humiliating to the 
honor of this Bill.—It ſtates corrupt practices with minute accuracy 
of detail, and the moſt pointed allegation. 


In the caſe of Lord Middieſex, the record informs us * That for 
% his briberies, extortions, and other grievous miſdemeanours, in his 
offices of Treaſurer, and Maſter of the Wards, no ſuit being in any 
„ thoſe caſes depending, after evident proof, and often hearing of 
the cauſe, the Lords deprived him of every office which he Told 
in the Kingdom, declared him incapable of office or employment, 
* impriſoned him during the King's pleaſure, fined him L. $0,000, 

« 2 him from Parliament, and the Verge of the King's 
Court. 


In the Caſe of Lord Bacon, one of the mit aſſigned for not 
proceeding againſt him at this. Bar i is, that the Commons cannot ad- 
miniſter an oath. 
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As to the reſt of the Bill, it's a collection of hard names, which 

the bittereſt advocate would. be too generous to TR figure 

of the party accuſed, as it ſtands in this Bill, is like that of Dei- 

phobus in the Æneid, | | | ; 

he cally I Laxiatus corpore toto— 8 
Ora, manuſque ambas 


The Counſel for the Bill, however, to their honor, have deſerted 
their prompter in that reſpect, without prejudice to their zeal; they 
have remembered the delicacy which is due to the accuſed ; they have 
marked the liberality of their own ſentiments ; and proved themſelves 
no leſs men of honor, than able advocates. | | 


In every word and ſyllable of this voluminous compoſition, Sir 
Thomas Rumbold is to pick out his own crimes ;—here his conſcience. 
makes him dull; but if he fays nothing, where he diſcovers no 
charge, © You don't explain it,” ſays the aceufer to him.—If he is 
forward in thoſe explanations, © he puts the cap on his head.” 

Every allegation ſtabs him in the dark, as fancy and malevolence 
together point the weapon. | 


The Certainty of Charge required by the Law is not of a tech- 
nical nature: It guards the accuſed apainſt a Caſe, by ſurpriſe, which 


the accuſer had not pointed out; and the attention of the Judge 


againſt that perplexity which ariſes from an artful combination of 
looſe indefinite materials. n LETT 


I conjure the Houſe to weigh theſe preliminary objections; but, 
above all, I conjure them to reſiſt the dangerous topic. of State policy, 
while they ſit in Judgement on a charge of ſo penal a nature. 


Hitherto the argument is applicable to the equity of the Juriſ- 


diction, or to the ſingulat frame of this Bill. 5 


But I don't reſt upon it as forming a concluſive plea in bar, 
though I 40 reſt upon it as giving a juſt alarm to the Houſe, and as 


re . at leaſt, their jealouſy againſt all new experiments in the 


rule of progf, under circumſtances of ſuch peculiar ſeverity, if not 
oppreſſion. | 


"MY defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold upon the Faffs, will de 
in one reſpect the order of the charge ber I ſhall begin, by diſpro- 
ving the corrupt imfſuence to which his political meaſures have been 
referred; becauſe no Judge, while the /i-/>rcton- of that influence hangs 


over his mind, can fairly decide upon the guilt or innocence of the 
meaſures themſelves. 


Vet, though I al vindicate him at this Bar againſt the calumnies 
of unauthenticated Suſpicion, I deſire to have it underſtood; that if 1 
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were his Advocate in a Court of gal jaftice; I ſhould put him into the 
hand of his beſt Counſel the Judge, for his defence againſt a Charge 
which defeats itfelf. by ſtating, as the ſole ground of it, © evidence 
which the Law would refuſe to bear, for the purpoſe of criminating 
a party accuſed. . ih NT 


But the Los of Sir Thomas Rumbbld, and the reſpect which the 


owes to the jealous eye of the Public, urge him to vindicate all his 
actions againſt an argument which no Judge, unleſs he ſported with 


his oath, would have ſuffered his proſecutor to name, - the argument 


* 


of conſtructive Bribery formed upon illegal evidence. 


Three times, in this Bill, he is argued into the een of a corrupt 


motive. It is never ſtated as a fact, proved, or de 


ined for proof, that 
he was directly and perſonally corrupted. Ft 2 


Here I make one general remark, as applicable to all the parts 


of the Bill which infinuate corru ption ;—At a diſtance from Sir Thomas 


Rumbold, the facts are Nated with accuracy and clearneſs; but, in 
proportion as they approach him, they become looſe and obſcure. 


For example, the charge of the ſuppoſed agreement between Sitteram 
Rauze and Sir Thomas Rumbold's private Secretary, is particular and 
complete; but when the corruption of Sir Thomas: Rumbold himſelf is 
firſt brought upon the carpet, = does it criminate him! * A cer- 
< tain Act, in which the Council of Madras were unanimous,” was 
« brought abort by corrupt practices. Wen ee 

I again remark upon this allegation, that it may be verified, and 
yet not prove Sir Thomas Rumbold guiltier of thoſe corrupt practices 
than myſelf, or any man who hears me; for if all the other Members 


of the Council were'corrupt, or the majority of them, or the caſtin 


vote alone, or the Secretary alone, who, without appriſing the Counc 
of Bit motive _— them to the meaſure; it would ſtill be 
«« a meaſure brought by corrupt practice. . 


Twice in the Bill it's preſumed, upon illegal evidence, that Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold was bribed for ſpecial purpoſes which' are ſtated ; and it's 
once inferred by the lump, from his remittances to Europe, or the 


mode of them, that he has made a corrupt acquiſition to his property. 


When I ſtate theſe three articles of infiruated corruption, I am not 
ſure, that I ſhould not for three ſubſtitute three hundred. The Coun- 
el for the Bill, after ſtating a variety of meaſures purſued by the 
Council of Madras, told us, that 
peculation ; and ſuch is the danger of inſinuating guilt, that © a hair 


_ kill” —I am, however, too dull for the diſcovery of more than 
three. 48 | | 


Fir, He was bribed by Sitteram Rauze. | 
j | E 2. He 


” of them were offences of 
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has pointed out by ſaying, *«* t 
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2. He was öribed by the Nabob of Arcot. 


2 


a, 5 f # . * ; , + a: . 4 $43 11 5 4 7% 2 AC 
3. His remittances were in general formed by corruption of one 
kind or other. 1 


I SHALL begin with Sitteram Rauze.———The Charge, as the Bill 
itſelf analyzes it, has three parts. | | 


Firſti. ** Redhead was private Secretary to Sir Thomas Rumbold.” 
Agreed :—ſthe Counſel indeed ſuperadds the epithet of confidential; but 
has not proved any peculiar confidence between them, independent of 
that which is attracted by the office.T | 


2. * Redbead engaged, by a corrupt agreement with Sitteram 
« Rauze, that he would cauſe four propoſitions to be obtained.” 


3. * Sir Thomas Rumbold, acting as Preſident of the Council at 
* Madras, recommended at one time three of theſe propoſitions, add- 
« ing another not ſtated in the agreement; and, at a later period, he 
« recommended the fourth propoſition—He gave his reaſons to the 
% Board for theſe meaſures: the Council approved of them, and an 
« act of the Board gave them effect.“ 


Inference—** That Sir Thomas Rumbold and all the Council at Madras 
« were parties in this corrupt agreement.” 


I can ſcarce mark the peril of indefinite charge and irrelevant evi- 
dence better, than by ſtating the manner in which the accuſer's ad- 
vocate fancies that he has brought this corrupt agreement home to 
Sir Thomas Rumbold. © rents 20 | 

One ſhould naturally have conjectured the inſinuation of the Bill to 
be this that Sir Thomas Rumbold either had a ſhare in the lack of Ru- 
pees, or had the whole of it. No the Servant had the whole of it; 
and the Maſter had, whatever the Rule of Three can give to him. 
« If the ſervant had a lack of Rupees, what had the maler? 


The moſt refined ingenuity could not have dreamt of this expedient ; 
d yet the Counſel ſays it would be an argument. which he would uſe 


© 


= 


to a Jury at Guildhall. 


That Counſel is famous for his wit; but he will excuſe me, if upon 

this occaſion I conſider him as guilty of no wit, but that which Locke 

at wit preſents a picture to the fancy, 

and aſſembles images together which have no obvious or true ſimili- 

% tude.” In proportion, therefore, as theſe reſemblances are leſs 

obvious or true, the wir is improved; and upon that ground the wit 
of-this alluſion is perfect. 9 


Why not prove the adultery of the Wife by the intrigue of the 
Maid ? The rule of three gives the aſcending ſcale for the benefit of 
ſuch an argument, | Wer 5 
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1 not prove the corruption of the Matter through thi Keul of c | 


the Seema It's only to eſtimate the 1 di nce of rank be- 
tween them, and the ſum will be found. 


1 muſt here take notice of the Singular manner-in which this dere 


ment has been adduced as an article of evidence. 


Nothing is offered as proof that ſuch an agreement was ever executed, 
but an Englich paper without ſignature, and atteſtation found in Red- 
bead's cuſtody at his death, and calling itſelf the copy of an original 
in the Gentoo language. That ſuch an original ever exiſted, there is 
no proof; and if the 1 was e it could * no . evidence | 
againſt the party accuſed... e een, 


How then is it made evidence admiſible . Thus: Every 2 


of a Bill, material, or immaterial, muſt be verified -a * — 
neee eee ment with : Redþzad, is good 
evidence as againſt bim, and een qncntlyggoadeayeies ee 


% which criminates him, as this fact 9 does: : it 8 en a 
evidence of the fact ſo ee 2 | 


The rule of evidence is thus SC by a * hich . 2 
while this paragraph proceeds, that Redbead is * N accuſed. 


But againft whom is the evidence, thus given, . received ? * inſt 
whom will it operate The Houſe have ſaid not againſt Sir To- 
mas Rumbold, unlefs the accuſer proves him an accomplice. The 
accuſer's Counſel has told us, that every N criminates the 
party accuſed, and that nothing alleged is to eee 1 


I deny that it's evidence azaioſt Redbead himſelf ; it's. no confellion 
that he executed a corrupt agreement. This agreement may have. been. 
unexecuted, and remained the ſubjectof treaty alone between Sitteram 
Rauze and Redhead; or it may havebeen - iy offered e 3 
Rauze, or meant it iy to be offered by Redhead. 


a * 


Much leſs can it be 88 againſt the — accomplice ——_ 


in IE even, if conſidered as a Confeſſion, it can be no evidence 
againſtan accomplice; the Conviction is evidence againſt him, becauſe 


that is legal proof of the fact againſt the party convicted. 


But how is the agreement between theſe parties i nn the 
only perſon who is to be affected by it here ? 


5 8 
. 


I don't aſk any technical Rule; but thoſe . ehe are e effentiah 
to confidence and good faith between man and man, State and Subject; 
I aſk the feclings of every good heart, and the policy of an able Govern- 


ment, if theſe wire - drawn preſumptions can ever bs honorably * or 
ſafely received as teſtimonies of Guilt? 


* 
ty 
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Suppoſe a depending ſuit at the Board of Treaſury—call it even a | mM 


jobb, if you pleaſe ;—the Firſt Lord recommends it; the Board agree 
with him; and it comes out, that his private Secretary was bribed by 
the ſuitor, —ls the Firſt Lord criminal, as guilty of that bribe, and 
ſo , as to make it neceſſary that you ſhould puniſh him at this 
Bar LE 4 & 


Put the Caſe of a Firſt Miniſter at the time of his treaty for a Peace. 
One of the Belligerent Powers who makes a point at our Court for 
this or that conceſſion, bribes the Miniſter's Commit, or Political ſervant 


of any kind, with a view to it.—Is the Miniſter corrupt, or, in other 


wards, guilty of high treaſon, becauſe the Servant undertook to obtain 
3 the Miniſter afterwards propoſed, and the Cabinet Council 
adopted ? = 


Put the caſe of a Judge e Mansfield has decided a Cauſe erro- 


nepuſly in the general opinion, 


1t's proved that his Marſhal way ted by the ſucceſsful antago- 
niſt—Would the Houfe call that Great Judge to hit Bar, and make 
aim anſwer for his own ſervant by the rule of three ? 8 FE 


The Caſe of Lord Bacen was bribery paſſing through ſervants to the 
Chancellor himſelf; but who dreamt of proving. I corruption by 
theirs alone; or of calling upon Zim to diſproye a connection between 
them and himſelf, in the Guilt, which the accuſer had not been able 
to fix upon him? | 1290 


Preſum ptions againſt innocence are ſomewhat new; but theſe are more 
ſubtle and refined than preſumptions ever have been, with any effe& 
in. favor of innocence. fs. 5 


ive Y hit becauſe Redhead was private Sec to 
— in x 


2 Thomas he poſſeſſed g/l his political and perſonal confi- 
ce. | 


2. It's preſumed, that Sir Thomas Rumbold land the Council] were 
appriſed of his partiality for Sitteram Rauze, | | 


3. It's orefumed, that he prevailed upon them to pals a reſolution for 
the benefit of Sitteram Rauze, in the . enumerated. 


4. It's profumed, that Sir Thomas Rumbold knew it was a corrupt 
agreement which induced the partiality of Redhead for an accomplice 
in that corruption. 1 | 


1 6. It's preſumed, that it was, in truth, a corrupt agreement for the 
benefit of Sir Thomas Rumbold, through his private Secretary, who alone 
was to appear in it. | 
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6. It's br nd. that all 5 reſt of the Counell were W 
e him, or with him, by means of this e 


It's preſumed, that he choſe this inde of corruption, which 2 
pol him to a Servant, in preference to a more Huub, and a 25 
intercourſe with Sitteram Rauze himſelf. 


8. It's preſumed that all the Council v were. th in pro 


a lack of rupees (the ſum enga 11 * N af their Rv 
by the Rule of Th bree. To a ws 2 5 


Here too is one of many acts in this 10 bal, to impoſe the 3 
then of proof upon the accuſed. Pt ts YT 
e, 1 


6 The Secretary is . is 2 party in that cor- 


* ruption, till he can diſprove the eder n ca as 
« accomplices. 1 ee 1. NN 65 7215 21 ficli 


* es Px 1 


F 
fake to do As 33 art 


To all theſe new and fogular. bee, pf nere 1 give 
a ſhort and ſimple anſwer, 


. BD. : Z 
e 21 £92 99 : a N 


At the time of this corrupt. Hm the! 838 had loſt the 


only confidence ; which his employer had ever: Raced. in Nin, arc 
fidence official and peculiar to his department. FLW 


371 


In a very ſhort period of time after the date of this eee 
was totally diſcarded from the ſervice. 5 


That is not all: he was accuſed by this accomplice,” by Sir Thomas 
Rumbold himſelf ; and his a i of the e en damn 
them was provoked. | . 4 


f 
The lnquiſitor may reply upon us N 4 ſay This quarrel 


« was a fineſſe — I give him joy of the OI and leave ir in 
poſſeſſion of it. 


This agreement was executed, if at all; upon the it of Joly, 1778, 


On the 20th of Jul uly 17 I 778. Sir Thenss Rumbold propoſed three of 
the ſour meaſures, (adding another and more enen * omitting 
the fourth, 


During this period no 8 exiſted between them; and the 


Secretary complained in private letters to his boſom- friend, that he 
was not fayored with Sir Thomas Rumbold's confidence. 


1 a en 


40 Fineſſe again! These complaints were concerted and ſuborned. — 5 


He complained at a Lubſequent period, that he never had 85 Thinias 
wiring s confidence. 


-- 
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Upon the 11th of Auguſt 1758 he was diſmiſſed : the Fourtb mea. 
ſure was not even ſuggeſted by Sir Thomas Rumbold, or laid before the 
Council, till the 4th of October, and then, apparently at the requeſt 


of Sitteram's brother Yizeram Rauze, the party moſt concerned in it. 


When the Bill ſtates the coincidence between the four meaſures 
which Redbead's agreement engaged him to obtain, and thoſe adopted 
by the Board, including « 7h, no part of that agreement, it uſes a 
very ſingular phraſe, much in character with ſo novel a Bill—it ſays 
„ that in /ub/iarce this was a direct purſuance of the agreement.” 


„Fir, I don't perfectly underſtand a direct purſuance of an agree- 
«ment in ſubſtance, © I | K 
135-5 I 5 —_—— a. 4 
+ Nor, ſecondly,” can I at all gueſs how it came to paſs that Sitteram 
Rauze, having omitted his appointment as Dewan to his brother in 
the corrupt agreement, obtained it from the Council; unleſs they 
Wete of opinion that it was a meaſure of ſound policy :—nor can [ 
form a judgement of the reaſons. which induced them, if accom- 
plices in the corruption, to defer he reſtitution of the. Fort, one of the 
meaſures expreſſed" in the agreement; efpecially as it ſeemed a very 
obvious temptation to ee for his conſent) that his Brother and 
de oe on ianpdbadittany 


„Vpon the. Refirution of the Fort,” the Counſel for the Bill has 
—_ to ſay, that after the reconciliation . Yizeram was © got into the 
* Humour to petition for his Fort.“ — Here, as in every third ſyllable 


of theicharge, guilt is preferred and preſumed, 
The Counſel talk of a . miraculous conformity” between. the mea- 
© ſures of the Council and Redbead's promiſes for value received. 


 Tewould, I agree, be miraculous, and a circumſtance very ſuſpicious, 
if the meaſures were new, or unjuſt, or could only have been com- 
- municated by Sitteram through this Corrupt agreement. | 
But what, if they appeared upon the Records of Madras the object 
of recent approbation ?—What, if the policy and juſtice of them were 
obvious ?— What, if the Board had it then in view to counteract the 
intrigue of the Subordinates affecting this Family and theſe meaſures 
in particular f | . 1 


Why corrupt the Servant if the Maſter was corrupt? The Inqui- 
ſitor will ſay “ the Servant was dubbed the Knight of the Golden Spur.” 
But he could not uſe that ſpur; and Sitteram would have known 
that he could not, if he had formed a direct intercourſe with Sir Tho- 


J would 


. T'would argue thus from the indirect attempt by Sitteram Raue 
through the Servant upon the Maſter, (if the agreement bad even thats 
object in view): Fin, that he, the Corruptor, Tot no direct influence 
over the Maſter :—2. that he conſidered the Maſter as no accomplice 
of the Servant. N N Dy 5 


But what ic the agreement? Read the words of it No promiſe of 
money to Sir Tbomas Rumbold —no engagement on the part of Red-. 
Bead that he will attempt the uſe of any aſcendant-over 4m, for the 
purpoſe in view—He engages only for himſelf in general terms, 


that be will cauſe the four propoſitions to be obtained. 


Vet if Sir Thomas Rumbold was a party in the agreement, or ſo given 
out by Redhead himſelf, the uſe of his name-would have been a very 
obvious expedient.; it would have intitled the Secretary to a better 
premium, and yet would not have expoſed or committed Sir Thomas 
Kumbold, if his privity in the. contract was to be a ſecret. | 


% But how could Redhead alone induce the Corruptor to intruſt 
„ him ?—and: how could he fate the Four. propoſitions if he had not 
«© Sir Thomas: Rumbold's confidence in-this very agreement itſelf?” 


I anſwer by another queſtion : Is it impoſſible that a Secretary of 
Str Thomas Rumbold, though: not in his particular confidence, ma 
have diſcovered, either from his papers, or from converſation wit 
others of the Council, or from the obvious policy of thoſe meaſures, 
andthe recent approbation of them upon record, that Sitteram Rauze 
would ſucceed in them ?—ls it impoſſible that, appriſed of that in- 
formation, or conjecture, he: ſhouldiſtart many difficulties to Sitteram 
Rauze, and, make a merit of his own abilities in counteracting them? 


That Redhead was a Cheat of this kind, and that others were fo 
guped'by him, we ſhall prove in his conduct by the Nabob of Arcot. 


Sir, I would here trouble you with a part of Mr. Petrie s evidence, 
who was the Secretary's confidential friend and Executor He is a 
witneſs called by the accuſer; and he has told the Houſe ** that he 
never ſaw, knew, or heard of any circumſtance” from which he 
collected that .Sir Thomas Rumbold had the leaſt knowledge of the 
corrupt agreement before the Secretary's death. 5 


But weare told that he knew of it after his death, and concealed 
it from the Company ;—that he ſat upon it as Judge of Appeal from 
the decifion of the Mayor's Court, which had given the lack of 
Rupees to the Executors ; that he reverſed that infamous Judge- 
* ment—and ſo far did right; but that he buried all thoſe proceedings 
in oblivion, for the purpoſe of ſcreening his own ſhare in the guilt. 


| It's impoſſible to be ſerious in the anſwer to this charge. Firſt, he 
- concealed what he had no power to conceal ; for thoſe proceedings are 
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a. He concealed what he communicated ; for the charge of his 
privity in the corrupt agreement is built upon the Company's notice 
of theſe proceedings in the Mayor's Court, ſent, in courſe, by bin. 


3. As to his merit of reverſing the Judgement, coupled with his 
demerit of concealing it; the argument is much too deep for me.—lf 
his plan was to conceal, why ſhould he reverſe the Judgement, eſpe- 
cially if he could prove to the Executors, that Redhead acted for him, 
and the lack of Rupees was therefore due to im? | 


But he diſclaims all this merit of reverſing a Judgement for a lack 
of Rupees. — The Appeal was upon form; and though it appears that 
the Corrupt agreement made a part of the Records tranſmitted b 
the inferior to the appellant Court (which may bind him ſtrialy wit 
Judicial notice of it)—in, fact he was perfectly ignorant of it—Yet 
ſuppoſe him, if you pleaſe, acquainted with it: what then !—* He 
* concealed the appellant proceedings by which B knowledge of the 
% agreement would have appeared.” 


| Here again I firſt anſwer, that he cou/d not conceal them—but, (2.)I 
ſhall prove that he put them on board the firſt Veſſel that failed for 
Europe in the regular courſe and habit of the ſervice. 


| But, (it may be ſaid) © why not proceed upon this information?“ 


Againſt whom? Againſt the aſhes of the departed Secretary? 
I never heard they were liable to a Bill of Pains and Penalties —nor could 
the Government have proſecuted the Secretary if alive, as he would 
not have been a ſervant of the Company; and their interference againſt 
7 * who are not their ſervants, had been uniformly diſapproved 
at home. 


FM Having proceeded thus far upon the corruption of Sir Themes 
Rumbold by Sitteram Rauze, one ſhould think him ſafe againſt any 
imputation ariſing from the Secretary's connection with him in that 
concern. | 


But another argument has been circulated out of doors, and may 
reach the Members of this Houſe:— The Bill has no purpoſe to 
connect Redhead and Sir Thomas Rumbold as accomplices ; but it 
« ſtates this corruption confined only to thoſe who appear in it—as 

an article, in ſpecie, of that general pillage to u hich the Zemindars 
were expoſed by their Journey to Madras; a meaſure of Sir Thomas 


« | s Government, and an offence for which he muſt anſwec 
% to the Public,” | | | | 
It's forgot by this ingenious refinement, that Citteram Rauze was 


Ma 


found at Madras by Sir Thomas Rumbold, and had come of his own 


accord, 
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It's forgot that he, "was no > Zemindar, but a. FORE Wee of 
their own land. tene | 


It's forgot that he came from che Subordinates 21 25 2415 
0 groſs peculutors by the accuſer himſelf, —peculators, by conceal- 


ing whoſe corruption Sir Thomas Rumbold has, it Ren, ee 


another offence to the Company, and the Public. 


But how am I to be fare that the Houſe will adopt this clin 
uſe of Redbead's agreement ?—The Bill inſinuates deeper | guilt 3 


it means to faſten upon the party accuſed a ſuſpicion, at leaſt,” of ys 


corrupt privity in that agreement. 


One of the Counſel indeed, with a manly conceſſion, W o 
his honor, ſaid, in ſo many words, that ** Redbead's Guilt was not 
* Sir Thomas Rumbold's Guilt, and that no evidence had connected 
« them in this agreement. He too was the Counſel who cloſed 


the evidence, and who told us truly, that hi peculiar eine * 


to mark which of the Charges were proved. 


Vet the Counſel who opened the Bill had informed us that « 
part of the . allegation reſpecting the corruption of Redbead, meont 
« a charge of Sir Thomas Rumbold's corruption, or meant nothin 
(in which alternative he ſpoke with accuracy); but he added, 
« it ſhould be rather ſuppoſed an efficient than a nugatory os. 
« I ce allegations are not put into ſuch a Bill mt Wm * 
muſt not be conſidered as thrown away.” _ 12775 
BUT, alas Ln e corruption is never to mY am. * to 
make a defence againſt another /uſþicious fact, and CORY evidence 
of the ſame Corruption. | 227 


I pick it out as an inſinuated charge, becauſe the poſition of it in 


the Bi Sl: forms a chain of argument. 


We are told in the Bill, between the allegation of Redbead's cor- 
rupt agreement with Sitteram Rauze, and that of the Reſolutions by 
the Council (which are connected N it), That Sitteram Rauze 
„ made remittances before March 1778, of a conſiderable amount, 
* in corn and ſpecie,' — We are 4 told. That Sir Tbamat 
% Rumbold, and the Council at Madras, had notice of thoſe Re- 


* mittances. 


4 4 the Fant rg 3. in 3 mote. A — to "the 
Council at Madras, accuſing Sitteram Rauze of thoſe remittances. 


13 that Letter proof of the;fa#?. Sitteram Nene when challenge 
with it, ſaid-it was falſe.— Thus fax it-hands Upon aſſertion or We 
and the reſpective credit of each. ; 7397 ee 
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But who are the Subordinates ? One of the Counſel for the accuſer 
ſhall tell us :—Thoſe very Subordinates whoſe repreſentations accord- 


ing to him © weigh not a feather.” 


That is, however, only general; but they had a peculiar and 
marked intereſt upon this occafion—the intereſt of ſpleen, ariſing from 
the fear of diſappointed intrigue, and from a recent victory of the 
Council at Madras over them, in a competition between Sirteram 
 Rauze at Madras, and Padnab Rauze at the Subordinate, for the 
Leaſe of the Havilly, a part of the Company's land in the CBicacole 
diſtrict, Ly, OY 


Sitteram Rauze was a tell-tale againſt them—He could not be too 
much diſcredited. — Accordingly,” the whole turn of this letter, and 
of another a little prior to it, marks the influence of that ſpirit ; nor 
can I produce in che cauſe a more deciſive mark of their intrigue and 


partiality, than a charge which in this letter is thrown upon Sitteram 
„Nause —it is, that he owes a fortnight's arrear, which they ſtate as a 
very alarming circumſtance; while the annual value of the Zemin- 
dary lands was a ſum out of all proportion to his rent, in this very 
Subordinate, and, in conſequence of their miſconduct, was a year 
in debt. 5 | | 


Many other ſuſpicions taint this account. —No amount of the 
Corn and Specie compared and aſcertained The Corn may have been 
the moſt ee aig the remittance. —Madras 1 to be 


3 | the market for Corn from the Northern Circars—and this Sappens to 
3 be the natural time of the year for exporting the December crops to 
4 that market. | 


The letter ſtates him to have collected L. 13,000. from land-which 
he had ſcarce begun to occupy ; for he was not let into poſſeſſion till 
Hanuacy. It's almoſt, if not quite impeſſible—at leaſt it muſt have 
been the reſult of extreme oppreflion over the Cultivators of the 
band; and it was the duty of the Subordinates to check that op- 
-praſſion, — .. e 99 E454 | | 


| They are aware of this obvious argument, and fence it off by the 
_ -fallacy of ſtating, that, as the Leaſe was granted at Madras, they 


had no controul over it.— The ſacttis, that 4 the. Leaſes . are made 
out at Madras. Bal e 5 JO 


But what concern had Sir Thomas Rumbold in thoſe "Remittances ? 
They had been-difpatched before he arrived'at Madras. 


Why remit for any corrupt purpoſes? why not fot his expences at 

Madras incurred ſince the November preceding? why not for ptofit 
' by the ſale of his Corn, with al view to the improvement of his re- 
venue? why not for both? | DAY + 5 
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He confirmed his on credit, when he denied the fact, by adding 
that he had ordered the firſt Payment of his Rent; for that Payment 
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was made in two months after the remittance/arvivedi. 1 Than. 
g ab wn es 


£I 


What's the inference ? 85 


Either that he made no ſuch remittance. to Madras, or, if, he 
did, that his view in it was either to enable a future Payment, or. to 
reimburſe a ſum which he had inveſted, for that purpoſe, in the hand 
of. has. aagnts. at bame.. . Ne ht 


I HAVE. all along ſtated theſe inſinuated articles of corruption as | 
reaching. every member of the Council The Bill indeed often fates 
the peculiar adivity and influence of Sir .Thomas Rumbold over them, 
but no proc is given of it—lf there is a difference between him and 
the. other members of the. Council, Heir influence over him is the more 
natural ſuppoſition. 7 e 


The Bill, indeed, ſays they built their judgement upon bis report 
and t opinions: but they had before them all 2 materials and 
more - The Records of the Company were open to em, as they were 
to him: they had oftener inſpected them, and had better local know- 
ledge of the ſuhject— Five of them had been employed in ſubordinate 
ſtations . Two of them had recently recommended upon record three 
of the four propoſitions which the 3 was to obtain — TWO o 
them had recently added as members of the Committee of Circuit. 
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s it the exertion of Duty, or the aſcendant of abifity and Character? 


I Sir Thomas Rumbald, as Preſident, had a more ſpecial truſt repoſed 
in him, why in the next breath are we told that he was no Preſident, 
and mould only have acted as one of the Council? | =" 


As Prefident, it's his peculiar -duty to lay propoſitions before the 
Council, and give his reaſons ppon them—In every act which is made 
bis crime by the Bill, he has performed this duty—he performed it in 
the articles before us. The Board agreed with him, and without a 
diſſentieat voice. It was from that moment an act of the Board, as 
much as it's a reſolution of this Houſe, for which 7he Houſe are to 
anſwer, though a motion of an individual: member brings it forward, 
and recommends it with ſucceſs, 


Did Sir Thomas Runibold bully the Countil, or corrupt, or cheat, 
them? They are as criminal as himſelf, if that is true. | 


But mark the time, 3 which this anda; iofluence takes its birth. 
Tord Pigot had juſt been recalled for his Tyranny over the Council— 
A ney Council is formed with a right of controul over their er 
a contr 
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n ebhtroul, not only better aſcertdined, but guarded and ſecuredG—.„ 
Such an independent Council, India never ſaw— Their ſalaries were 5 
fixed ): they could receive no appointments to office and emolument.,. qt 
as their Preſident's gift. a 5 


Ee had nothing, as Prefidext, but a painful pre · emĩnence of laborious 
e preparing the materials of judgement, and putting them 
forward. 5 | | a 


Yet when fo ſhackled he offers his firſt propoſition, which the 
Council, thus independent of him, We e approve, the Bill 
calls it Bit act, though his orders tell him it's theirs, and muſt ever be 
ſo conſidered. —Yet, when he differs from any ane member of the 
Council, he is a Tyrant if he perſeveres. Mo i 


The unanimity of his Council is, in fair argument, a very power“ 
ſul ſanction to the meaſures which he recommended, and the Board 
adopted. It's not enough to ſay the reſt of the Council may have been 
. may have been cheated, &c. Prove the corruption, Prove 
the cheat; but, up to the moment of your proof, give him credit as 
well as chem for their genuine opinions. 


IF Il hive thus proved that no corrupt motives induced Bim to re- 
commend, or the Council to adopt, the four meaſures which are ſtated 
n the agreement between Srreram Rauze and the Secretary of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, I could there clofe the defence of theſe propoſitions 
themſelves; for the internal merit of them is not arraigned, though 
to one of them (the reconcilement of the two Brothers) another exter- 
nal objection is urged, affecting the manner of it alone. 


But I ſhall vindicate every one of the meaſures, and a fifth propoſition 
the appointment of Sitteram Rauze to be his'brother's Dewan) which 
is not contained in the agreement, but connected with it by that ſin- 

gular phraſe of the Bill, * a direct purſuance of the agreement.“ 


| 1 hall prove all theſe meaſures to have been wiſe, honorable, and 
juſt arrangements, for the Company's intereſt. | 


Here the argument of innocence operates reciprocally between the 
motives and the as: if his motives inputed are diſproved, I infer, by 
the rule of evidence, that his real motives were blameleſs at leaſt, if 
not meritorious, — it's not therefore likely that his meaſures tbemſelurt 
will diſhonor him: on the other hand, if the meaſures themfelves 
are to Wis honor, the motives to them are not likely to have been 
criminal, ret 


F 9 8 ſo obvious was the political neceſſity, as well as juſtice: 
of thoſe meaſures, that it required conſummate'artifice in the Secre- 
tary to repreſent them (Which 1 ſuppoſe him to have done) as we 
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3b tended with any hazard of tet? execution = that he. bad. con. 
N ſummate — will ſoon appear. 7 


« Leaſe of the Jagbire was corruptly obtained. i 


| 1778, the Secretary was turned away by Sir Thomas Rumbold, and 
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FOR I am now come to that corrupt influence of the Nabeb over 


the Council (unanimous again |) by which he pee an . a 


Leaſe of the Jagbire land for three years. 


* of 
- * 
« 


9 Here 1 aok and bleſs the feluctant mercies. of Ao anon — * 


by extending his calumnies to this artiele of refinement upon the doc- 
trine of ſuſpicion, has enabled me, not only to diſprove it, but mark, 


at the ſame time, the danger of FAS at "mo. ** 1 5 
competency of evidence. bi ho 


He has alſo enabled me to expoſe the character of this notable Se- 


cretary in its genuine colours, upon a ſubject in RR the Aces 
cuſed BY this Bill could have no concern. | oe * 


Here too (which | is a little whimſical) the averment is 7 
though its ground is weaker even than it is upon the other article of 
corruption .— There Sitteram Raue is connected, through the Segre- 
tary's agreement, with all the Council; but the, connection is only 
inſinuated. — Here the Bill ſtates ex xpreſly the Nabob's offer to the Se- 
cretary, as a circumſtance which ford ® oſs 4g Joe that. 


1 


The Counſel for the Bill often reminds the 3 of Sir 7. 3 


Rumbold's * wonderful predilection for the Nabob — He reminds them 


of the Rupees deſtined 155 the Nahob for the Secretary of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold—and of the Leaſe to that ſame Nabob, the © Secretary's 


« friend,” as a meaſure ſtrongly recommended oF: the „ee 
cc « Moſer.” : 


1 en and will demonſtrate the fact; not only, le” in 
peneral: Sir Thomas Rumbold acted with no partiality for. the Nabos 


of Arcot, but that, in this article, the corruption ſtated could not * 
touched him. | 


Dates are often deciſive arguments.—Upon the 11th of Auguſt, 


accuſed. ; 
Why turned a Ht F what accuſation ?—*« His dependence at. 
« the Durbar (the Court of the Nabob) loſt him his poſt of Se- 
cretary to the Governor, and Preſident of Madras, becauſe it was in-, 
jurious to the only confidence which had ever ſubſiſted between them, 
and was implied by the nature of the office, The Leaſe of the Fag- 
hire was firſt recommended by Sir Thomas Rumbold the 4th of Oftos, 


ber, 1778.—80 that, according to thoſe dates compared, the argus; 
ment will proceed thus : 
# 


* 
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* At ſore indefinite period prior to the 11th of Auguſt, 1778, 
e the Nabel, through the Secretary of Sir Thomas Rumbold, . cor- 
s rupted him, and obtained a fubſequent Leaſe of the Jagbire by 
that Corruption.” 5 1 we: e 


While the Corruption operated, but upwards of a month before 
% Fir Thomas Rumbold paid the agreed value for it, he turned away this 
1 inſtrument of the bargain, for the wig offence of courting the 
«© Nabe in prejudice to his Duty as the Servant of bim, the very 
man for whoſe benefit he had courted him.“ 1 


he Leaſe of the Jaghire ſo obtained, was farſt recommendod after 
„ the diſmiſſion of that Secretary. has 2, oy 


All the Council of Madras, OQober the qth, grant a Leaſe, of 
<© the Jagbire lands to the Nabob of Arcot, upon the terms of a loſing 
** bargain to him; and forced upon him by the terror of diſpoſ- 
«*« ſeſſion, " A ye 


The Secretary of one of that Council {who. is alſo PreGdent of 
„ the Board) happens to die before the meaſure is recommended, 

* and by his will, dated the goth of September, 1778, repreſents the 

% Nabob to have ordered that he, the Teſtator, ſhould receive a Lack 

* of Rupees; which the Execytors are directed, in the ſame will, 
* to recover for the benefit of his ERate.” 


No date of the ſuppoſed order is marked in this reference to it— 
nor is it ſtated as having been a written order,—No written order to 
that effect is found—and yet this verbal order, without a date, is made 
applicable to the Leaſe of the Faghire, which bas a date. 


But imagine a date of the order —at any period in the range of the 
Teſtator's life. 4 e ee ee 


Was it before the diſmiſſion? Look at this wonderful predilection 

for the Nubob on the 20th of July, 1778 - the lateſt period in which, 

before the diſmiſſion of the Secretary, Sir Thomas Rumbold's opinions 
of the ſubject appear. | 5 


Ho is then, at leaſt, not his partizan; for he arraigns his want 
of punctuality; and recommends advertiſements, for the purpoſe of 
knowing with ſtrictneſs the value of the Land, by the terms which 
may be offered by the beft bidder, and well ſecured. —A meaſure 
which gave particular umbrage to the Ngbob, but was framed in ſound, 
though ſevere policy, as the event proved. | Hey 


Was it after the diſmiſſion ?—in other words, between the 11th 
— Ty the date of it, and the goth of September, the date of 


Hers 
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ere then we are to look at this predile&ion again. Upon the 
th of Auguſt, the Nabob makes his firſt offer to rent the Jagbire. 
What .it that offer? Not the loſing bargain to bim, which has taken 
2 fact.; but a loſing bargain to the Company, which $e pre- 
erred, and which the orders of the Company authoriſed - A Leaſe 


*« from year to year upon the cd covenants (for he refuſed. the 
mew). oe” 


What's the fate of this offer? The Board, and their Prefident, 
refuſe to accept of it. They had, upon the 2eth of July, expreſſed 
their diſapprobation of a Leaſe from year to year.—They perſevere in 
their em, and in oppoſition to that of the Nabeb. They deter- 
mine to ſee what propoſals may be offered for a term of longer dura- 
tion — They wait, therefore, till the time which the advertiſements 


mad marked for the delivery of propotals to rent the Jagbire ſhall 
have been expired. 


In the mean time, the Nabob, who had refuſed the new and heavy 
conditions impoſed upon him by * Bi friends at the Board, as the 


conditions of a Leaſe from year to year, accepts of them as conditions 
of a Leaſe for five years. N u 


On the th of October, his offer ts conſidered at the Beard, and 
ſtrictly put in competition againſt the other propoſals. The term i 
reduced from five years to three, and, in that ſituation, is preferred, 
upon this expreſs ground, * that 47s offer is the beſt which could be 


=< relied upon, and 'ought therefore, .3/pecially at that :crifis, to be 
% adopted.” | | 5 


1s the Leaſe, even then, agreeable to the Nabob? Tn che month 
of December following, he wavers upon it; and Sir Tomes Rumbold 


urges him, in two letters, to communicate his determination whether 
e will, or will not, accept of the Leaſe. 


If this were all, what ingenuity could prove the Leaſe a corrupt 
ſacrifice ef the Company's Fitereſt upon ſuch materials? But I have 
more to lay before the Houſe ; and they will tremble at the miſchief 
reſulting from theſe liberties which the accuſer has taken with land- 
marks of Legal evidence: — I can diſprove the connection between the 
Naboò's order to the Secretary, and the Leaſe to the Faghire, by other 


teſtimonies which are more pointed ſtill, and concluſive, to demon- 
ſtration. | | BK, . 


| Thefirk link of the accuſer's chain muſt be this :—* It was a Chr 
0 rupt engagement on the part of the Nabeb to pay a lack. of Ru 
+ for ſuch a Leaſe of the Jagbire as was granted by the Board. 


But is'the will any evidence of ſuch an en nt?—[t's no evi- 
dence of any engagement at all, much leſs does it mark the purpoſe 
-or condition of it. | 
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1 Why too a corrupt engagement? and why applicable to the Jag- 
re P 5 a 1 . 


If the Nabob denied the order to pay, the Will is no evidence- of 
it; for the Nabob and the Teſtator have an equal intereſt, and the re- 
ſult would be, that neither charge nor diſcharge would .be compe- 
RV ; N 


„ 


But what, if the Nabob owns the order? It is then good evidence 
of the fact, that ſuch an order was given. — The confideration of it is 
in blank; and it may be filled up, without prejudice to the aſſertions 
of the Will, by the Nabob to whom it refers. — Mr. Petrie, the Exe- 
cutor, ſtated this article of the Will to the Nabob, who admitted that 
he had given a verbal order for the payment, upon a condition ſub- 
ſequent, unperformed ; adding, that he had given this order two years 
before, upon the Teſtator's promiſe, to obtain a Reſtitution of Tazjore 
by the help of his friends in England. —It's proved in the Cauſe, that 
Mr. Redhead was then in the ſervice of the Nabob, and had no connection 
with Sir Thomas Rumbel:— It's proved, that he paid his court again 
at the Durbay on his returnf in the character of Secretary to Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold— It's proved, that for that connection he was turned out 
of his office by Sir Thomas Rumbo/d :—It's proved, that after he had 
been diſmiſſed, he renewed his connections at the Durbar, and conti- 
nued in the ſervice of the Naboò to the day of his death. 


If any man who has done me the honor to hear me with attention, 
ſtill believes that, under all the circumſtances which I have ſtated, 
Sitteram Rauze and the Nabob corrupted Sir Thomas Rumbold and the 

Council at Madras, (for they cannot be diſunited) I deſpair to unde- 
ceive him. | | | 


I COME now to a third, and the laſt head of Corruption which 
I can diſcover in the Bill. Jar | ' 


« Sir Thomas Rumbold is rich; and he muſt account for it.“ — 
The Counſel for the Bill, who ſummed up and recapitulated the evi- 
dence, was too manly to adopt that principle. — He called it priiful ;” 
(and fo it is) to infer guilt from wealth—** where honor is, theſe are 
moſt honorable,” were his words: the corrupt acquiſition of Riches 
never, till this day, has been argued from the Riches themſelves; 
or the owner of them compelled by an accuſer to account for them. 

The Bill inſinuates this wealth to be made up of illegal and pro- 
hibited gifts, by an allegation which may be, and is true, without 


any inference diſhonorable to Sir Thomas Rumbold. The little wounlls 


« yet” marks, however, the purpoſe of the Bill to make the Wealth 
rove the Chofupt-dcquiſition of it“ he bound himſelf (ſays the 
Bill) to receive no preſents, yet'—he did, what! © He remitted, 


2 two 


* 


aer, 


in ſuch a time, ſuch a ſum.“ True; what then! Before thoſe 


1 


two allegations together can impute guilt, the pa muſt lin 
and it evidently does, that he cannot account for the ſums remitted: 
and at leaſt it throws the Onus proband! upon the party acculed 3 
which is, mel, the general tenor of the charge, | 


From the torture of thoſe remittances which preceded his EY: 
to Europe, all thoſe prejudices which have perſecuted him up to this 
moment, originated: they have poiſoned his Character - but they ſhall 


now have an end, or I envy not the heart and the pillow of thoſe = 
who perſevere in them. 35 AF 


But I differ in one reſpe&, though it's a ſhade of difference, from 1 1 
the Counſel's manly declaration upon the inference from Riches | 
to Guilt. —If they are ſuddenly acquired, I think them very ſuſdictous ; 


though I agree with him, that of themſelves they ere not une of 
eriminal Charge. | 


Says the Bill, You have remitted 130,000 J. in ebony Gm 


« India — Perhaps from Bengal, or other E 1 of 200 Eaſt 
unconnected with Madras. 


Whence ariſes the evidence of the fact? From a voluntary account 42 
offered by Sir Thomas Rumbold—at an early period of the enquiry, A 
and before he was accuſed in form. He choſe (as the Counſel with | 43 
triumph reminds him) to acknowledge the remittance of this amount *' 
The conceflion- is pointed out as a degree of aſſurance bordering upon 

a contempt of Court, and a defiance of Juſtice. What's the „air as 
well as generous inference ? That it's a mark of peace at home, and 


of a mind conſcious to itſelf chat all theſe accounts would bear the 
light.” | 


That atknowledgement. is caught eagerly by the Bill, and, forms 
paves: Pat vey it. 1 


. us now expoſe the EP WIN of this A ans before be re- 


mitted fach inordinate wealth and compare the acquiſition to the 
means of it. 


ae the year 1706 to the gags 599%, he had large deni 
dealings at Bengal Five years of the time he was of the Council. 
Let any man dare to impeach his dealings, political or commercial, at 
that period. —The reſult was, that in the year 1 772 he had 28 
the ſum of 132,317 U at Bengal. 


4 73 * 


Of this' fortune he 85 recovered the articles? eee hs an al 4 
10,0007. which are bad Indian a pH and ese 19,000 b. Oy 
eee, on For ten nt 


In England, at "the .ſame period; he had 86; 1551 Erbe total 0e 
mis property in 1772, unimpeached, was 218,887 J. 
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What's his property now? He has a nett real Eſtate of 20007. 4 
ear, and 138, ooo l. perſonal Eſtate—or he is perjured, and (if he 
bas concealed 5300 J.) all his property is forfeited, —Who ſhall ca// him 
erjured? Shall he firſt be the victim of a reſtraining Bill, and ſtate, 

y force, every 6d, of his Fortune, upon oath, before a ſingle Charge 

| is fixed upon him? and then ſhall his oath be diſbelieved! 

| Intereſt of this property has accumulated, at. Five per Cent. here, 
and at Eight ur Cent upon the Indian fund, amounting to 144675s. 2 
per Annum, ſo calculated. 55 Pet | 


e 


. He has received 49,000 J. for Salary, and his Commiſſion upon 
Coral; that alone makes his property reach upwards of 270,000 /. 


His Indian property alone covers more than he remitted, —Why 
then is the remittance corrupt ?—The Onus probandi is upon the ac- 
cuſer, confronted by theſe materials, to prove one or other of theſe 
two things; that Sir Thomas Rumbold has conſumed his Indiari wealth; 
or that, unconſumed, it ſhould be ſuperadded in the account which 
he has given upon oath ; in other words, that he is perjured. 


Having ſtated this general anſwer, I ſpeak to men of honor, and | 
aſk, if I muſt anſwer in detail ?—Yet, i will do it, Sir—for I guard 
the jealous honor of an innocent Character. 


But I muſt remind the Accuſer, that I am not preparing, or called 
upon, to unravel] the Debtor and Creditor of an accountant-party 
amenable to the Public. | | an rh . 


I muſt remind him too of other peculiar Circumſtances, which throw 
a difficulty in the way. 


Firſt, the diſtance of the ſcene in which this property wat. atquired, 
and in which many of its vouchers or teſtimonies reſide.— Next, the 
loſs of the General Barker Indiaman, which had many of Sir Thomas 


Rumbold's accounts on boar. 


"Theſe are circumſtances which even a public accountant might 
plead as an apology for the want of correct and ſtrit evidence upon 
every item. | F 


It happens, however, that ſome of the accounts were ſaved from 
the wreck ; and they will enable ue to juſtify the remitted ſum with 
a degree of accuracy, even ſuperfluous after what I have ſtated con- 


oerning the fortune in 1772. on 


Before Ideſcribe the manner in which theſe remittan ained, 
by the accounts in proof, I would introduce them by the general evi- 
dope which: in order of time precedes them, and is conneQed with 


” £ 
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4 Late in 7775 Fi- Thomas Rumbold failed for India -In that year, ke 


gave orders to his Attornies in England, before his * to draw 
u oy his Attornies at Bengal, | 


* 


We ſhall produce a letter from his Attornies at Bengal, dated in 
2779, and ſtating that Sir Thomas Rumbold had then . out almoſt 
the whole of his Bengal property. 


ca accounts were ſaved in the Genera! Barter They are che 
vouchers of Sir Thomas Rumbold's Agent at Bengal. 
One of them is dated 1ſt of October, 1779, and contains the Agent's 


"Commiſſion upon remittances from the month of November, 1777, 
to the zoth of November, 1779. 


MM is dated the zoth of Nardi 1779, and contains caſn 
paid upon a Bill. The two accounts together prove a r 
amount of 52, 62 5 J. in the very period of theſe two years. 


We add 8800“ a remittance to A in England, from this 
Agent at Bengal. 


In the ſame period we add the Conimiliion upon Coral, and the «Salary 
'The ſum thus formed will be 107,62 5. 


An account of the remaining articles being minute, L reſerve eben 
for proof. The whole remittance will be covered and explained. 


The Bill has laid ſtreſs upon remittances from Madras i in the year 
1778, amounting to -53,000/, 


We account for every ſhilling of that ſpecial remittance by loans 
"acquiſitions of property,. or demands upon the Eſtate at Daene 


BUT Sir Thomas Rumbold remitted with ſecreſy this 5 3-200 L for 
the articles are not inſerted i in the Boatſwain' 8 book. | 


Here again the Onus proband: is reverſed. —Whoſe, fault was 8 
omiſſion? To inſert or omit + at leaſt primd facie, the Officer's act 
or neglect who has the cuſtody of the Book; nor is any evidence 
.adduced, that other articles 5 private remittance are inſerted in 
the ſame Books : yet the Bill has 3 aſſerted the fact, and has 
therefore told a falſehood in that aſſertion; but a falſehood inſidious 
and cruel, becauſe it has long remained a part of the Bill, and, with 
many other of it's calumnies, prejudiced the reader of- A en 
the party accuſed. Ting | 


Is it proved that Sir Thomas Rumba ordered. the omiſſion}. 15 * 
of the Captains examined before the Committee were in England, he 
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ould again prove, that it was not concerted with Sir Thomas Rumbuld; 


that it was injurious to him; and that he, the Captain, was anſwer- 


able for it. He, Sir, gave to the Committee a Recipe for a ſecret, 


unexampled ſince the days of the ancient Chorus, who whiſpers all his 
cabinet myſteries to every man that meets him.— His Confpirators are 
numerous: The Dubaſb applies to the Captain, ſtating the articles 
« of treaſure—the Captain gives a Bill of Lading for it—the Purſer 
«« weighs it—the Officer who keeps the 'Boatfawain's book lias notice 
* of it, and ſhould have inſerted it—the Board of Supercangage: re- 
« ceive the Bill of Lading, and they direct the delivery to the Con- 


, ſignees, two of whom are themſelves of the Board.“ 


% The Confignees receive it; and the laſt period of the ſecret is 
in the whiſpering-gallery of a Court of Tuſtice.”, | 


The real and only ſecret is, that the Captain has ef Mee uf 
profit, as freighter. of this treaſure, if its omitted; but the Company 


9 e 2 rc. of it if inſerted. 


ANOTHER Charge is, that Sir Thomas Rumbeld has not ſpecified 
his Debts and Loans according to the requiſition of his Covenant ;— 
this offence, though it's not ſtated as an evidence of Corruption, is 
at leaſt connected with it by the Accuſer. as a diſcredit of the voluntary 


The whole charge is a palpable and | You inaccuracy—1t's for the 
Accuſer to ſhew that Sir Thomas Rumbeld owed a ſingle debt, or con- 
tracted one loan, within the meaning of thoſe Covenants, EN, 


He has not even attempted this proof; .and it's one.of his many 
deſerted articles. run ee ent 3:1 £94 


If I ſhould ever argue upon the Ciui/ effect of the Covenants, in 
this view of them, 1'thould produce the account, and requeſt of the 
Company to point out the amount of a ſhilling unfpecified in the ſenſe 


of thoſe Covenants. 


's 29m this Charge an averment'is made in the Bill, which is a dire& 
falſehood, namely that no. penalties guard the Covenant, The fact 
ts, thut it 15 guarded by no leſs a penalty than 50,000 /. 


But what have thefe Covenants to do hero? and why is the ſuppoſed 
breach of a Civil Contract made criminal at this bar? By the way all 


Ovi rights and remedies are left open by the Bill.— What, if this 
'Crimmal Court ſhould ſay, the Covenant is broke; and the Civil Court 


(a better judge of a Legal Covenant) ſhould ſay, it's kep;—will ſuch 
incongruous deciſions conduce to the advancement of Juſtice? and 
will it raiſe the dignity of the Legal Courts, if their conſtruction upon 
a Crvi/ right is overborne by the Legiſlature, for the purpoſe of er:- 
mina imputation, ſentence, and puniſhment? an cantons) of)” 


unn 


2 HAVE now diſſected all the corruption of Sir Thomas Rumbold 
which the induſtry and vigilance of thoſe who drew this Bill coulda 
inſinuate. Not a ſhilling has been traced into the pocket of S - 
mas Rumbold by the keen eyes of the Subordinates whoſe corruption 


he reformed, whole reſentment he provoked. 


The Zemindars, courted and bribed by the Diretors to benuy the 
extortions which he had practiſed upon them, are moſt unaccount- 
ably mute, though he is at a diſtance from them, turned out of the 

| rr and his character branded by the Inquiſition —— thus erected 
over him. | 


From the total diſappointment and failure of theſe various engines, 
and complicated exertions, I may ſurely infer more than legal inno- 
cence,—may aſcribe to him the merit and praiſe of Wh ant 5 not 


22 unexampled purity. 


1 


Committee 71 AM now to vindicate the ſeveral meaſures of Si T. homas Rumbold, . 
Ces and the Council at Madras, cleared from the corrupt motives to 
them which the Bill has infinuated ;—and I ſhall take the liberty of 
conſidering each offence as the ſole obje& of the Bill, —becauſe no- 
thing is more fallacious than to accumulate a variety of materials to- 
gether into one voluminous charge of conſtructive guilt; and it's an 
axiom, though too often deſerted in reaſoning, that, if the ſeveral 
arts of a ſyſtem are falſe in themſelves, 8 has no truth in 
it. Nor can this Bill ſtand upon the ſum and general amount of it, 
if each of the numerous articles which form it is done 'away.— 
Demo unum, demo etiam unum, is the motto of my argument; that 
of the Accuſer, Funda juvant. — The Houſe, upon the wine | 
before them, will judge between us. 8 


The „rf article which I am to vindicate is che offence of diſcon- 
tinuing what is called the Committee ꝙ Circuit. 


The evidence accompanies the charge in the Bill itſelf ; ad l thu 
conſider them as incorporated into one allegation. | 


Fir. I obſerve that Policy here offers itſelf to diſcuſſion ; for 
the Bill does not ſtate (as the Counſel for it have ſuppoſed) that Sir 
Thomas Rumbold has diſobeyed the orders of the c ; Pe if it 
had, and the fa& were true, I ſhould argue without fear that he is 
not amenable to this Bar for the diſebeZence, unleſs it ſprung from 
a bad motive, or has been attended with n injurious to 
the Public. 


But he has difegarded the orders; not the * 5 of dem 
neither, but their Hpirit —and, by ** difre garding that Hirit, he 
has * acted in direct oppoſition to the N s intereſt,” OR 
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The Bill has, therefore, adopted and approved theſe orders.—It's = 
manly and open dealing in that reſpeR : any thing is better than to 
fight in the dark. a 


I ſhall endeayour to convince the Houſe, that the orders them- 
ſelves were in direct oppoſition to the intereſt of the Company, and 
«© that of the Public.” / | | © 4. 


If were highly impolitic, and highly unjuſt, or if the exe- 
cution of; them at that juncture would have been ruin to the Com- 
pany, ſhall the Parliament ſay to Sir Thomas Rumbold, ** You did 
« well by the Company, and well by the Public, in d ihſregarding what 
% you and we call the bad ſpirit ” of theſe orders, —But yeu have 
done extremely ill in another view—that is, you ought to have 
% done ill, and you have done well; you * as a Servant of the 
„ Company, at all hazards to have obeyed the /etter of the orders, 
« and regarded zbeir ſpirit” if the letter was gone.” © _ 


I defire however, once for all, to be wy underſtood upon that 


ſubject.— The orders of the Company ſhoul 
8 vin” tag by their Servants— It's not for the Servant, in general, to 
— ke. policy againſt that which is marked by the orders of his 


They ought, primd facie, to be punQually obſerved; and thoſe 


2 iſobey, do it at their peril, as between the Sempany 


© EE — * 
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On the other hand I muſt remark, that, whatever the Directors 
may have ſaid on the ſubject of mdiſpenfible obedience to the orders 
of Leadenball- Street, it never has been exited by them: and God 
forbid that it ever ſhould ! for ſuch deſpotiſm would ſhelter the exe- 
cution of meaſures, ruinous pork s at the moment, .though wiſe and 
juſt at the time they were directed; and would puniſh, on the other 

hand, an act which, at every perſonal hazard, was guided only by a 
view to the Company's welfare. r 


| | SY A, 

I have looked into the Company's records, and I fee many paſſages 
upon the ſubject, which explain it as I have ſtated it ;—but I am 
ſtruck by none ſo much as by the declaration of an Honorable 
Member of this Houſe, who has been much connected with Eaſtern 


Politics, and whoſe name I ſhould conſider as a very important ſanc- 
tion to any argument of mine, „ 


But I have ſeen my own ſentiment, expreſſed in better words than 
I could uſe, by the Directors themſelves.—It's in one of their public 
letters to Madras, of the year 1766. In that letter, they mark prin- 
* of conduct which are of more importance, and leſs at the mercy 
of cireumſtances unforeſeen than Pecrfic meaſures :—Yet they tell their 


5 ſervants, 
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in general, be ſacred, 
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- ſervants, that, at ſuch a diſtance, change of ſituation may affect the 
« policy of their plan; and that it's impoſſible for them to lay down 
* any rule ſo peremptory, as to admit of no deviation upon exigencies 

* unforeſeen.” | . | 2 


| 


I muſt therefore aſſume, that at critical moments, if an order ſhould 
reach the Servant, and peremptory as language can make it, he may 
commit High- treaſon by his obedience.— The order is here: his duty 
is there; a duty paramount, and ſuperior to the letter of any com- 

mand whatever. 


Having ſaid this, I could ſafely admit that, if the orders were pe- 
remptory though impolitic, and were diſobeyed, or even their irit 
was diſregarded, he who diſobeyed or diſregarded them would have 
committed an offence ; for no ſuch facts are in the cauſe. But when 
it's preſſed as a charge, that Sir Thomas Rumbold by the meaſure before 
us acted in oppoſition to the Company's ' intereſt,” I muſt prove 
that he did net ſo act. 7 9 


| | | My defence therefore will addreſs itſelf to both of the charges re- 
ſpecting it.—Firft, I ſhall prove that in itſelf the meaſure was right 
under all the circumſtances ;. and fo right, that no. orders could, have 
made it wrong. Next, that he neither diſobeyed nor diſregarded any 

orders whatſoever, and had the mdſt pointed -reaſon to believe his 
conduct would be ſatisfactory to his employer. 


* LET me aſk the Houſe: Are they fairly poſſeſſed of theſe orders in 
1775 ? U believe they are not: for, if they were, I muſt believe 
that, inſtead of Sir Thomas Rumbold called at this Bar to an account 
for a diſobedience of them, the Directors would ſtand in his place 
accountable to Parliament and the Public for the orders themſelves. 


Of this I am ſure, that the Bill has not ſtated them.—It has, in 
ſtating what it repreſents them to be, committed a falſchood of the 
worſt kind, ſuppreſſion of truth :—It has omitted even a hint of that 
object which forms two thirds of the Letter, alone occupied the 
Committee when they acted, and ſo occupied them, as to endanger the 


revolt of the Diſtricts by the alarm of it. 
| The objects which are ſtated in the Bill are 7bree, . 
The fr is an improvement of the revenue. | 
The ſecond, a reformation of Eaſtern Police and Government. 


And a third, the reſcue of the natives from oppreſſion. 


Suffer me to add a fourth, and prove it, by the Letter itſelf, . the 
* Reduttion of the Military of all the Zemindars by force,” an arrange- 
| ment 


ment ably calculated ſor the effect which it produced ; univerſal diſguſt 
and alarm. wes net 


Before I diſſect the Committee of Circuit (which I mean to do in all 
parts of it) I have to remark upon a very ſingular perverſion of names 
and fing committed by the orders, by the Bill, and by the accuſer's 
Counſel, where they treat of the Zemindar.— They agree in ſtating 
him as a Renter of the Company; yet here and there they puzzle his 
character, and give another view of it. c 


The Counſel who opened the Bill is entangled by theſe intricacies; 
yet if I would ſelect a man whoſe ideas in general are the moſt clear and 
corre, I would ſet my finger upon him: but of his candour I think as 
highly as I do of his talents ; and I am perſuaded that he could not mean 
to puzzle thoſe who heard him, or miſlead them into a falſe conception 
of any fat.—He muſt, therefore, have miſunderſtood this part of the 
ſubject; and indeed what he ſays of it is not very conſiſtent with itſelf: 
He tells you that he will give you an Eng deſcription of the Ze- 
mindar : He is an immediate Tenant of the Land; —but he ſays too, 
that he may 8 with more accuracy call him ſreebolder of the 
« Land.” —It both of thoſe deſcriptions are accurate, he is 4 Tenant 
% of his own Freebold for a term of years.” 


If theſe were trifling inaccuracies, I would overlook them but they 
have argument in them, and their fallacy has been marked with cruel 
oppreſſion. _ 


The Counſel draws an inference of no trifling conſequence from 
them: he infers that, as Landlerd, the India Company is to get from 
his Tenant, the Zemindar, whatever the Land Al bar, as between 
Landlord and Tenant; and upon that fatal policy we have acted at 

Bengal. 


But who i the Zemindar? He is tributary Lord of a diſtri, 
_ hereditary owner of his land :>-He has often great Armies and 
evenues. 


The Counſel adapted, with ſingular addreſs, the variations of the 
character, as drawn by him, to the circumſtance of time and place :— 
According to him, when the Zemindar is at home, he is a renter, a mere 
tenant; we are to aſk the feld, what rent he is to pay: But upon 
his journey to Madras, he ſuddenly becomes Prince, and Princely 
* Zemindar, * becauſe that journey is, it ſeems, an oppreſſion upon 
him, and the offence of Sir Thomas Rumbold. | 


Arrived at Madras, he is a renter again, becauſe there Sir Thomas 
Rumbold and the Council are guilty of undue and corrupt favor to 
him ; that is, they conſider him as he is; limit the new ar” of 

| tribute 


i a 1 
1 . 


tribute (not rent) by a meaſure conciliatory to vim, without preju- 
dice to the Company's revenue. | | 1 


But even at Madras he is Prince again when the Board urge his 
reconciliation to his Brother, for 2 and the Company's mutual 
good that Brother, whom the intrigue alone of his wicked Miniſtet 
had ever alienated from him. | „„ 


I ſhall hope to give a more correct and conſiſtent account of a Ze- 
mindar,—Having ſtated his armies and revenues, I ſhall add, that he 
is a Gentoo of a high caſt ; a character of ſuch conſequence, that, [ 


believe, in Madras no ſingle Mahometan Zemindar has been once 
impoſed upon the native. 


A Zemindar has a peculiar influence over the inhabitants. If he 
threatens revolt, or takes an alarm, they flock to his ſtandard. —_He 
has a Juriſdiction of Revenue, and it's uſeful to the Company, becauſe 
it gives him authority in collecting Bis rent, by which they profit in the 
article of tribute. He has alſo the Juriſdiction of civil and criminal 
Juſtice. The Company have exerciſed it themſelves, acting in the 
character of Zemindar, and repreſenting it under Fafier Ally Cawn. 


The attachment of the natives to a Zemindar is extreme, and bor- 
ders upon devotion. | | 


The Counſel who opened the charge obſerved, that it ſtruck him 
in reading the ancient Hiſtory upon the ſubject, as if the Zemin- 
1 dars annual payments to the Government had been fixed and ſta« 
« tionary at firſt ; but that ſince the Company acquired that Govern- 
« ment, and even for ſome time previous to their acquiſition of it, 
&« the rent has been aſſeſſed at will, and eſtimated by the value of the 
& land, or the ability of the Zemindar to pay; ſo that, as between 
*« Sir Thomas Rumbold and his employers, that ſhould have been the 


* rule.“ 5 


He is extremely inaccurate in this account — The uniform habit of 
our Eaſtern predeceſſors, recent as well as earlier, (Cm Ale Cawn 
excepted) has been, to make due proviſion for the rank and local 
conſequence of the Zemindar, in the article of tribute 8 at 
the ſame time a reaſonable homage and ſubordination) but, above all, 
to reſpect his property in the land. He has never been diſpoſſeſſed from 
it in thoſe days, but upon urgent and extreme neceſſity.— Indeed the 
right of diſpoſſeſſing him at all, is very diſputable, and has never been 
aſcertained. | ah | x: 


| Since the Company acquired the Government, the model has not 
been uniformly purſued; but the general current of opinion has recom= 
mended it. ot bara | | 2 
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Of this local conſequence: the Zemindar is more tenacious. than, 
perhaps, any character of the ſame rank upon earth; but his power 
and his pride have their limits.—I too will attempt an Engliſh ana- 
 logy—He is much in the nature of a Feudal Baron; he pays homage 
to the Lord Paramount, and is liable to. eccafional checks from him 
in the ſettlement or collection of tribute; for a. Zemindar, with all 
his virtues, (and he has many) don't like to pay his debts: in this 
view of his character and ſituation he has been always amenable to the 
Court of the ſupreme Government, and liable to perſonal attendance 
there, for the purpoſe of accounting, as tributary, no leſs than for 
that of doing homage. 


The Zemindars, and the natives of the Eaſt in general, are bigots 
to their own Law, and jealous of any alterations in the form of their 

lice, or government; they are bigots to their Cuſtoms and Religion.— 

heir Law and Religion are cloſely incorporated (an argument of 
their wiſdom 1) Their Bramin, the Religious character of the Eaſt, 
is their Judge. | 
The police of the Zemindars (I take the liberty of ſaying) is good; 
they are not . but the reverſe; they are in general deſirous 
to compromiſe differences between themſelves and the natives, or 
between the natives and the Company z— they are incapable of revolt 


if they are equitably governed. 


Sir, In the Houſe of Commons (as in the Houſe of Heaven) 
e magſions; for out of a room in it, which has been lately 


and ably lled, I have drawn this character of a Zemindar. 


Te Selett Committee have marked'it upon your own records, 


The real objects of the Letter in 197 5 are two: the one is to acquire 

all that can be acquired in the article of tribute which is called rent; 

_ the other, to ſubjugate the Zemindars, who are to pay it, by 
orce. : Das 


. * 


: Mark how theſe * articles of reform are | to be accompliſhed, 


| - Firft, the Committee are to examine the fortified places, in order 
to aſcertain their ſtrength. , 


Mert, they are to guard the natives againſt oppreſſion. What op- 
preſſion ? Had they ſuffered any ?—Had they complained ? Had 
they ſolicited protection ? The general fact is, that the natives are 
not oppreſſed by the Zemindar. : 


| But ho are they to be guarded the Company are to collect the 
Zemindar's revenue, and aſſure the natives that, by this arrangement, 
they are ſaved and reſcued from oppreſſion, -The Zemindar's income, 


"Wy 


in the mean time, is to be made ſecure to Bin -in other hind his 
authority over the native is to be forfeited, and he is to be 
in their ſight. Will it pleaſe bim? will it pleaſe them! or is it juſt, 
if they ſhould be diſpleaſed with it? (as they certainly would) But 
who is to check the neu collectors, © cuſtodes. ipſas q Aſſ the natives, 
which collector they: prefer, the Engliſh or. the Eaſtern ? aſk' them at 
Bengal, where the tyranny and rapine of our colleQors have: driven 
many of the natives into Seen N 

The next wing ſtated in the i is, that the e are SER 
600 formidable to their neighbours, and even to the Government. 
, Here again aſſertion ſtands for proof. They can be formidable, 1 
agree; but injuries alone will make their power dangerous. Treat 
them well, and they are firm in their allegiance; their power is then 
uſeful to us. It has been uſeful to us; and their Zeal in our ſervice, 
ever ſince the guilt of Sir Thomas Rumbold was e wy his treat- 
ment of them, has been uniform. 8 

10 But thei tribute (fay the DireQons) has been too ſmall—a: bad 
a „ 2 : | 


| Sir, if the Director had a Ma of aur, 1 Gould recommend as 
a motto for it (the rule of their politics) SY 1 


92 Tribute, tribute, more abel . 


For the remedy of theſe abuſes, what is to be 3088 —. Survey the 
e land ſtrictly, and report the value of it, in order to let the beſt 
« bidder farm it, as at Bengal; (that happy ſcene of reform I) and 
if the Zemindar does not chuſe to 9 787 it upon thoſe terms, .diſ- 

10 poſſeſs him of his land; but give him a . at r 
| we ſhall prove the effects of i it there.” 85 ; 


111 


Firſt, it ſeems a very fingular plan, if bs means ad the ws are 
compared: for if the 6% bidder is to farm the land, the ſuryey and 
value are nugatory, unleſs for the W of prom ren the ou = 
der to advance beyond | the ſum which © land can, pay. 


ee 1 4 


But ehis at leaſt is clear from the artatigement” 5 that e . 
tion, and the beſt bidder's improvement upon it, are thought likely 

to be ſo high, as to ſeduce the Zemindar, though paſſionately fond 
of his lands, into a furrender of them: enen, che Bumihating terme 


a peyfon, to. 2907196; 


The orders tell us that — N A ester an of 
his Brother Yizeram, has, by his authority and power, checked and 
kept off Competitors for the land. and therefore” (mark the leap 
| — the inference takes I) 5*- becauſe the Duan of a ſingle Zemindar - 
lade, the competition of bidders at an auction for the native 
and of that 2 it's thought n that every Zemindar of 


„ every 
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«every diſtrict ould be diſurmed and reduced” —in other words (and 
words uſed by the letter itſelf) that our TENANTS may be de- 
pendent upon us —thoſe fenents who are, up to that moment, 
rs of the land, and bBereditary Lords of it, paying no rent, 

but a ſettled and moderate ſum by way of tribute, and reſerving a 
large revenue to them/etves, out of theſe lands, for the ſupport of their 
State and conſequence. . 33 | EIN 


. 


« In proſecution of this plan, examine their ſtrength of every 
<4 kind, their expence, and their purſe.— Tell us how many Sepoys 
it may be neceſſary for us to maintain, in order to keep the Ze- 
4 mmdars in ſubjettion.” 2 45 | 


What i a Government by force, if it is not this Government ? 


One of the Counſel told us, that Sir Thomas Rumbold's conduct 
by Vizeram Rauze, in reconciling him to his Brother, was like the 
meſſage to Don Carlos by Philip the Second, © That a cup of poiſon 


Surely, Sir, theſe orders of 1775 are cups of poiſon to the Poli- 
ticil-Son ; they tell the native, that reform is for his good, though he 
calls it innovation; they tell the Zemindars, that a Penfion is better 
than property, though be loves and values the land above all price 
or equivalent; they tell the native, that he is oppreſſed—a diſcovery 
new to 5im—in order to degrade his native Sovereign (if I may ſo 
call the Zemindar who is dear to him, and ſubſtitute an Engliſh Ty+ 
rant whom be would execrate. 175 | | 


But this may be thought bad Oeconomy” (ſays the letter); . yet 

« it may anſwer in this way; reduce them by arms, and then make 
«« them pay for the expence of that force, by the terror of it, in the 
article of tribute. EE Nia | | 


.. lathe tenor of this logic, we have a letter of November, in the 
year 1777, which is written by the Chief and Council of a Subor- 
dinate, expreſſing their a/ffon;/bment that the Zemindars will not 
+4 pey for the expence of reducing them.” --'; i: 1 


VIALS! r 180 GEES 7 Rs 2 S%: 77 103 9997] 
Tho orders end with a command, that every Servant ſhall, if re- 
Auited, put them into full execution, —or elſe he ſhall forfeit his 
office, and be a Servant of the Company no more ;—but I don't 
obſerve them to give any hint that a Bill of pains and penalties will 
improve upon the puniſhment. - | e DP SR 3 © 
Wut is chat beautiful ſyſtem of Political arrangement ** / honorable 
1 10 fon Country, and profitable to tbar, as the Counſel exprefled 
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bu 750. ae the Zemindiuty Who are ever to be- 
Directors eb 
Ne when he ſends Tor thei 3 


7 op d m iat ww A 


5 24 is that 1 of the wen which: 5 e or a Ke 
gar | 


An inquifition over their forts and palaces=it Pt 8 ivate 
and Political faith—it ſeettes with * e by the kelp of Sepoys at 4 
their elbow—it rifles their cabinet, their treaſure, their debt, as an 
exciſeman would riſſe an altchouſe—it inſpect Nuri Areagth, to 
ride over it, and reduct itz their wealth, to make tribute of . 
makes them pay for this tytanny puts à foreign\wiltitary over the, 
either to ſubjugate them, or leave them at the merey of the neiph- 


bour ; for the new force is either to go or * as the Company 
ſhall direct. 32 


The effeG of diſpolleling wy | Zemtindar, Ar df cobtming our 
collector in his place, for the improvement of the revenue, has bern 
tried at Bengal Vet the Council who made the attem t inform * | 
Company. in their public Letter of 4772, 5. That if L the Zemialer | 
collect, the native is better Dm the revenue itlelf Anne | 
* and the cultivator encouraged ; becauſe hl intereſt is perpetusl 
& in the land, their inheritance immutable ; they have rivested their 


is 1 in the e LY Work. ey WO _ 


„ native. „ btts 


The expence of the Circuit was at the rate « no. len 4. 


. 14,000 a year —to ſay nothing of Tn/pefor, Controuler, and many 
a locuſt of that kind, formed 1 the model of a, certain little _ 
Book in this Iſland. . 


Even in the year 1775 theſe otters were 1 ts r 10 
worſe of them, and very inconfiderate.—The Company ſhould have 


rather ſounded and felt their way by degrees, than Exalted IN 
and ſervile obedience. | 


Even the ular and ſpecious of "them; if Rrietly wed d, 
has no found e os by the local 
which is to form the baſis of ſettlement for the te tribute can't 
be a juſt. rule —One year's profit, eſpecially in that climate, is no 
rule for the next; the article of drought alone, and many other va- 
riable incidents, differ one year from ne in a eng des 


Zree. 


The old Jumma, as it was called, or Ber * of _ 
was moderate and permanent. | 


But ach "= oe8 of thoſe orders may have conſecrated How. 
M The 
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„% The Coundel-ſtates the effect thur—He ſays that . fame impediments” m 
aroſe; and . bbhe thinks it 
"fafer to leave the works of ihe Committee undeſcribed. He ſays, they 
begun their progreſs early in 1777, and it 'ended in the December of 
that year: in other words, it was born, ſlept, and in leſs than a year 
cloſed a very obſcure but innocent life. 125 F f 


. 


I wich it dad been innocent; but the Committee are themſelves re- 
luctant witneſſes to the miſchief and alarm of it. 
The Zenindurs fear that, if a new and foreign military is once im- 
5 poſed upon them, the increaſe of their tribute will only pave the way 
4 to a forcible poſſeſſion of their land—a fear which the recent expe- 
E rience at Bengal, and the orders themſelves, would rather encourage 


than refute, 


The Committee ſoon want a military even for the ſurvey alone ; 
they hanker after Sepoys, and feeling themſelves the inſtruments of 
Tyranny, with a power unequal to it, ſolicit a reinforcement. 
«I defire only to read the letter of Auguſt 1777, in order to mark 
the reception of theſe orders by the Zemindar. That letter has been 
read by the Accuſer, but he has read only two or three paſſages of it, 
Which, as it ſtrikes bim, criminate Sir Thomas Rumbold ; h he omits 
the reception of the orders the general plan of the Zemindars to reſiſt 
them—and a hint of the Committee, that no faith can be repoſed in 
« the natives any more; that alliances will ſoon. be formed between 
* them and the Mahrattas, Ke. F 


11 


_ To omit the detail of local impediments, which the acting Com- 
mittee themſelves open to me in their letters, I ſhall only mark 
their, expreis > AP to the Council of Madras, © that an alarm 
f 1 jealouſy has taken place in the Northern Circars, equal to that 
1 10 wn the commencement of hoſtilities there would have pro- 
uced. 3 | | | 


As to the reform of the Police and Government, where is it? not in 
the „ letters of the Committee, which breathe nothing but force 
and Sepeys in every word; but in a little duſt-hole of a letter, at a 
ſubſequent period, | which only tells the Council of Madras that 
« ſugh Reforms are deſperate.” 5 Wes 
JC = I 150006, n 10 ö 5 . 
The appointment,“ as they obſerve, ©* has given the alarm,” and 
like true Conſtables, they argue thus, ** all the confidence of thoſe tribu- 
« taries in your Government, will henceforth be at an end: You have, 
e by theſe orders, leſſened and ſhaken it: You mean to ſubjugate— 
« the wiſdom is, to loſe no time, and wait for no reform, to do what 
*«-you' have ſo much at heart, without any idle attempts to make it 
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The Committee themlelves con aide Peace - War as makin 
eſſential diffrene, ch SY BORA INCL . 

But "A argue like true e Conſtables Gin tn Before has war is de- 
«© clared or breaks out, we may reduce them; and if reduced in time, 
« they can't hurt us.—lt's now too late (and they reaſoned well): to 
« attempt any thing like a pacific mode of CT the: ene — 
« 1t's the ſame as if boſtilities were commenced.” 


Al the few letters of the Committee give. a Kee of eee of 
the human character, tempted by that gi rumpet, err. 


No monſters are ſlain, or virgins reſcued like true ſoldiers, | 
inflame that policy which the facts oblige them to FSR PROP,” x ty 


But if the orders of 1775 had been as wiſe and juſt, as they were 
cruel and weak, when are they given? In a time of peace, diſquieted 
only by the fear of a partial tumult upon the ſubject of Tamiare. 


That part of them which felates to he revolution” of Tanjore has 
argument and principle in it ; principle which, if T read it well, ap» 
proves in 1 177 5 the diſcontinuance of the circuit in 1778, even had 
the orders been as peremptory in the '/etzer of them to Sir Thomas. 
Rumbold as they were to Lord Pigot.— Do nothing (fay the orders) 
« till the buſineſs of Tan jore is cloſed; ” a buſineſs which,. as the 
Counſel expreſſed himſelf, « gave trouble to the N —1 ſuppole 


a War gives none. 
| O97 ge 


Suppoſe that Lord Pigot (thoſe orders in his ER bad Wap 1 
Madras the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nabob of Artot reconciled; 
another tumult and revolt in arms, at leaſt of equal importance to the 
peace of the Settlement; would not the orders or p;#4t- of them have 
reached this other event ſo as to make Tanjore an argument of ang»! 
logy, not a mere object of ſpecific operation? Suppole he hadfound 
an impending War—Suppoſe he had carried with him proofs of it— 
Suppoſe he had found an inſidious enemy. tampering: with” our tribu- 
e aſk of all the honor Military or Political which I ſee in this 
Houſe, if Lord Pigeg would not have been juſtified in a ſuſpenſion of 
his obedience to thele orders, which, by 54 letter * e 
an immediate, as well as complete, execution. 


Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government was temporary, and under pe- 
culiar cireumſtances: it was neceſſary to conciliate thoſe tributaries - 
who were in general habits of allegiance, though lately offended; in 
order to act with all the united force of the Settlement againſt the 
foreign Invader, and thoſe Country Powers who, were . to be 
ſeduced i into arms by his intrigue and their own ambition. 
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: 9 diſcretion can mitigate theſe orders ; they are at all hazards to 


* carried into full execution,” a Tyranny at once over the Zemin- 
dar, and over the inſtrument of his oppreſſion! 


The Counſel told you it was the policy of theſe orders to improve 
« the revenue, and ſecure the native againſt oppreſſion; but eve 
man converſant in Eaſtern habits would have told him, that all increaſe 
of revenue falls the Oultivator, unleſs a double injury to the 
Zeninder is to make the difference; in other words, unlefs we are to 
make him pay more tribute than he ſhould, and then diſable him 
to impoſe an additional ren? in order to reimburſe himſelf. But 


the argument forgets the attachment of the cultivators to the Zemindar 


of the land. Farmers and beſt bidders are odious to them; they have 
at Bengal been men of ſtraw and adventurers ; they have ſqueezed all 
they could from the heart of the land, ruined the cultivators, paid 
noch. to the Company, and fled.— On the other hand, the diſpoſſeſſed 
Zemindar has often abandoned the diſtrict ; the natives and cultivators 
have gone after him : what have the Company done? tempted them 
back, almoſt upon their own terms. | . 


The Police and Government are to be improved upon the ſame auſpi 

cious model; improvements which, in the words of the Counlcl, 
% never occurred to an le mind.” Is that a reaſon for them ? 
I could point out many inſtitutions of Eaſtern Law, which have the 
deepeſt pete in them, and the moſt liberal ſpirit of humanity ; be- 
fore Nadir 's conqueſt a better Government was not upon earth. 
Wha are we, that we ſhall tell the Eaſtern world of it's follics and 
»pprefſions ?—Great Britain is not a twentieth part of it in point 
of extent. Do we _ the power of theſe Barbarians and Savages ? 
Do we forget their wea/th at the time they are pouring it into our lap, 


and we are Kill aſking for more? Is that wealth, in all the various 


branches of it, no evidence of a well-ordered Government ? 


+ Look at Bengo!, the circle in which theſe reforms have been at- 
tempted :—ls it their ingſtoacy, or impolicy alone, which the experiment 


has proved? 


Has not the Refermer made them ſcourges of oppreſſion? Has not 
the aative high and low execrated them? Why not improve the Re- 
* of the Eaſt at the ſame time, and by the ſame perſuaſive argu- 

ts, turn Sepoys into miſſionaries, and convert Bramins by the 


ſword? 


"As to any arrangements for the purpoſe of guarding the natives 
againſt "oppreſſion, who can diſapprove of them? But will zheſe, or 
any thing like them, anſwer that end? Protection of the native is 
irreconcileable to the oppreſſion of a Zemindar, irreconcileable to the 
Syſtem profeſied by the Counſel of “ getting all we can from the 
„ land or the purſe.” | 
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The example of Juſtice at home will be ſure to reach every diſtant 
rovince, Juſtice to the Zemindar will be ultimately juſtice to the 
ee of the natives :—lIt's the * of the Zemindar to court the 
natives, who can hold him at arm's length, and make almoſt their 
own terms with him. If the Government would compel the per- 
formance of the covenant between the Zemindar and his tenant, they 
would act well; but, if they make the covenant themſelves, it's an 


act of Tyranny, as impolitic as it would be unſuſt. 


Sir, I am to add that (like our Stamp-Ad in America) this Preto- 
rian edict of the Company was in all it's parts a new experiment. None 
of our vredeceffors, "Engliſh or Indian, had burnt their fingers with it. 
The Soubah of the Decan, a deſpot as we chuſe to call him, never 
attempted any one article which theſe orders direct; not even the local 

Survey of the Zemindary land, which appears the moſt innocent branch 
of the reform; yet they formed a judgement of the value, infinitely 
more accurate and more equitable, as a rule of aſſeſſment. The ſame 
expedient 1s open to us, though it's a very ancient part of the Gentoo, 
inſtitutions.— In every diſtrict and village there is a Regiſter which” 

aſcertains the quantity of land rented by the cultivator, the exact pro- 
ortion of the cultivated parts to the reſt, the nett profit each year, 
and the market price of all it's produce. Will it be ſaid that a /ocal 
Survey of the land, at any one period, will give ſo juſt an eſtimate of 
the value communibus annit, which is to be the guide of the aſſeſſment. 
— a *, as a recourſe to this Regiſter for a given period of the time 
pair? ; : 


As little, Sir, did our Eaſtern predeceſſors attempt a reduction of 
the Zemindar's military power; and leaſt of all did they ever dream of 
tempting a Zemindar to exchange his land by the offer of a penſſon to 
him, becauſe he would not pay as a farmer would , or convert his 
tribute into rent, and that rent a beft bidders price, well or ill ſecured. 


The Council was reduced from nineteen to fix, and ſtationed at 
Madras: They formed a compact and united Government for 
objects of policy then at hand; for the reform of abuſes which 
the revenue, for economy, and reſource againſt a war. In that ſituation, 
it was obvious prudence to ſuſpend minute internal regulations, ha- 
zardous in point of experiment, and flow in their progreſs; but 4 


forttori it was prudence to ſuſpend them if they had given offence to 
the native. 


The original orders to Lord Pigot preſume a time of peace. The __ 
fad of a peace tacitly accompanies them; the conſtruction of them 
in that reſpect, is the ſame as if they had expreſsly ſaid, it being | 
« now a time of Peace.” Reverſe the ſituation for argument, and ſup- 
poſe orders given, flagrante Bello, fit in their nature to be executed in a 
war at any hazard :—The Servants who carry out theſe orders find the 
; | N N ; Country 
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Country in peace z., would not that change of circumftances alone 
abrogate or ſuſpend. the letter of the requiſition 
"When Sir Thomas Rumbeld gave in bis firſk minute relative to the 
Committee of Circuit he had a war at his elbow. 


5 


' Monfieur Lalh and a force of European troops, under him were 
ſtationed in the Guntaor Circar. e d e e | 


The known object of his policy there was, to catch at any little 
flame of diſaffection which he could find in the Northern. Zemindaries 
contiguous to him: He and the Mabrattas were connected and 
leagued againſt the Government; we had not one firm ally, but the 
Nabob of Arcot ; the Nizam was perfidy itſelf, his general character; 
the Rajah of Berar, a powerſul neighbour, had linked himſelf to the 

rattas. 1 

The Council at Bombay drew the ſword, and lighted the torch 
themſelves, which might have ſlept at this hour but for them, and 
the Company's credulous faith in them.—News of their detachment 
againſt the Mabrattas had reached Fort St. George. gy 


The Zemindars were in diſguſt :—Had we then hurled at them this 

execrated Committee of Circuit, which had given them fo recent an 
alarnt, it's not perhaps too much to ſay, that we ſhould have loſt 
the Northern Circart. Our Treaſure at Madras was not equal to a 
month's diſburſement :—The Nabob, the Rajah of Tanjore, and all 
the Zemindars were in arrear, to a degree unexampled. | 


The Zemindars had not fewer than zo, ooo men in arms :—PYizeram 
Nane alone, the Rajah of a fingle diſtrict, had 13000 effective troops, 
independent of the force bey to his collections of Revenue, and 
his internal defence. . 


The Zemindars of the North <4 ny influence ; and Lord Ma- 
cartney, who is now Prefident of as, tells the Company what an 
ümportant reſource he has found in their fidelity and zeal. 


In that part of the world, nothing is more dangerous than to at- 
1 of revenue, at à period of difficulty, actual or un- 


11 bas been the uniform policy of Sir Thomas Rumbold, at Madras, 
to conciliate the Zemindar, not only without prejudice to revenue, 
but for a purpoſe, and with an effect, of ſolid acquiſition to it. 


By diſcontinuing the Committee of Circuit, and by the advantages of 
a term, he tempted them to an increaſe of tribute which in ſtrictneſs 
he conld not have required, becauſe they were not equal to it; and if 
he erred, it was upon the fide of ayarice for the Company's intereſt. 


The) 


» J * 
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[bad Ale amongſt themſelves; nov is guy; hang mere 
4 to the revenue :— r Tema Numbeld healed — up 1 


rences, and executed juſtice amongſt them, without offence - to any 
of them. 


7 


10 5 by. 17 * 241 L 
eee eee ta 1 3 cireumftances ; 
bad nt W armed with alt it's odious” powers, and had 
ſtirred etal revolt; What, in tbat caſe wo the 9 | 
have faid, if he had quoted their orders? that which they have 2 
upon a fimilar occaſſon to him, in terme the moſt contemptuouß:— 
„We ſhall not waſte our time in painting out the Gifferoncy berycen 


« this juncture and that, a peace and a war. 


I am now, Sir, to carry the Houſe with me into the Tante 
of the contract LOT. Sir . Thomas Rumba and his employers; 
ee, the fair interpretation of that contract, I can prove that . 


egarded na ſpirit of orders, but exa tdi did G r Directory 
| 1 d, and wiſhed him to do. 1 3 55 


have ſtated the bad of Tanbro 23 applied in galt an e * 
other tumults, and, 4 moan One moſt 1 * 25 t 0 
a general war. 


© It's remarkable that, 1 in Lord 'Pigor's conflict "with his Eounett ; 
upon the policy of fending or not ſending tha Committee then, 1 
never ſtruck him, or them, to ſugged (as à contre of union _ : 
them, and compromite of differences) that all che Council | 
remain at Madras, and that Junior Servants alone ſhould fi the 
Committee ; they never dreamt of 2 arrangement —and why? be- 
cauſe they might as well have 2 the Dorling of Ciccatt as 


"vg and ſunk the officza/, if not e 2 2 of 9 cons 
nce. 


A 


of But (lays the Counsel] Mr. FS: eee hs ah he | 
* nior Servants to. Members of the Council in is Committes, was - 
« hel] Juſtifiable 3” and, in order ta demonſtrate this s pro fition, » 
makes uſe of a ſingular argument, which 1 beg oufe to re- 
member, as I have a contraſt in ſtore for it—He Lars, * 0 
approued, becauſe they did not  exproſsly diſppprove. 


The fact is, that a letter was read at the Indie-Houſe; conan 
a detail of Stratton's conduct in a variety of articles deviatio 
from the Company's order making one of them. For that conduct, 
in general, Stratton was t he Counſel preſumes, for op: 
fake of criminating Sir Thomas Rumbald, that, becauſe rhir m 


was not in terms diſapproved, by ite, it was, in truth, picked: 5 
from the heap, and made the object of a Pp but imf E. 1 


bation. 
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Ia order to judge of the meaſure itſelf, you ſhould read a part 
of the orders in 1775, not ſtated in the Appendix to the Second 


Report. 


The firſt breath of this Bill is falſe, and it's no trifling miſrepre- 
ſentation of the fact — It ſtates, that a power of appointing the firſt 
Committee of Circuit was entruſted by the Directors to the Council, 
who were limited only to the number, and the rank of their nomi- 
nees; but the fact is, and the orders prove it, that all who formed 
the Committee, as firſt appointed, were choſen upon ſpecial truſt 


by the Directors at home, who ſeem to have conceived them equal 
to the whole work. | | | 


Upon Stratton's innovation by the appointment of Junior Servants, 
for ſuch it was, the Directors are mute They give Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold no ſpecial inſtructions upon the mode by which a new Committee 
of Circuit may be formed, without any Members of the Council—yet, 
upon other parts of his future conduct, they give him ſpecial and very 
marked inſtructions.— Though Szratton's deviation was important, 
what muſt that of Sir Thomas Rumbold have been, if he had ſent 
the Committee which he found, —a Committee formed of Junior 
Servants alone, who had yet, if they could act at all, power to bind 
the Council of Madras hand and foot] for they had power, under 
the orders, to ſettle the term and rate of the new aſſeſſment by their 
own diſcretion a juſt power, as applicable to the firſt nominees, 
or to any delegated parts of the Council, but inapplicable to the 
an Servants, either upon the argument of analogy, or common 
enle . 1 | N | | 


Now, Sir, againſt. this curious argument of . approbation implied, 
« becguſe the meaſure was not in terms diſapproved,” I am able to 
ſet off a direct and emphatical diſapprobation of a ſimilar Committee 
at Bengal, and of that arrangement, in particular, which had ſubſti- 
tuted Junior Servants in place of the firſt nominees, who were Mem- 
bers of the Councit—This too in the year 1777, when Sir Thomas 
Rumbold was a Director himſelf, and joined in the cenſure—Read 
that cenſure, and you cry out, © a ſecond Daniel come to Fudgement !''— 
but read the earlier doctrines of May 1775, or the later Philippic of 
1781, and Schleck is in rapture with them again. —Late in 1777 they 
give a hard rap on the knuckles to the Council at Bengal, for doing 
what, according to them, Sir Thomas Rumbold ſhould have done ; for 
their appointment of Funior Servants. 


In 1778, and three weeks only before Sir Thomas Rumbold gave in 

his firſt minute upon the ſubje& at Madras, the Directors write again 
to Bengal, and ſay, we diſapprove every vexatious interference in 

4 the Zemindars” private concerns; we abhor the idea of diſturb- 


** ing his poſſeſſion, &c. 


But 


of 


But return to the letter in 1775. —If in that habit of reaſonin 
upon the ſubject at large, any local differences between Madras — 
Bengal had ſtruck them, would they not have ſtated them ? 


The letters of May, 1775, themſelves refer to the model at Bengal, 
—a model which had not then been tried. It was tried afterwards, 
found impracticable, and the ſource of oppreſſion, even though not 
in a war,—Impreſſed with it as ruinous, the Directors obſerve to the 
Council at Bengal, © that it has leſſened the confidence of the Ze- 
« mindars in the Government, and has ' occaſioned” great alarm; 


they even lay particular ſtreſs upon the ſubſtitution of Junior Servants 
as making bad infinitely worſe. | 


Sir Thomas Rnmbold ſigns this letter, a little before he leaves Eng- 
land; ſigns it under the ſanction of the Directors, with whom he 
then, himſelf a Director, co-operated—Shall theſe Directors have 
two mouths ; one for Madras, and the other for Bengal? ſhall they 
be mute at Madras, and loud at Bengal? I defy the Accuſer to point 


out a difference between the two ſituations, or the two Committees, 
upon the effect of the argument. 


That is not all: hey diſſolve the Committee of Circuit; they 
reduce the number of the Council to fix, make them ſtationary, 
and recall the only vital part of the Circuit, by recalling three of it's 


Members, who alone were alſo Members of the Council ; and providing 
no ſubſtitution. : 1 


Suppoſe the firſt nominees of the Company had acted, but the Di- 
rectors had called them away, and had pointed out no ſubſtitutes, 
could the Council have made a new Committee? or ſuppoſe Lord 
Pigot had been recently told, at all hazards to detain the Council, 
could the Council have made a Committee of their own choice, out 
of other materials? | 


If Sir Thomas Rumbold had perſevered in the Committee of Circuit, 
and his obſtinacy had been fatal, what had the Directors to ſay ? could 
they not have ſaid this? — We hamſtrung your Committee, you ſet 
« jt looſe ; you made it your Committee, and muſt anſwer for it; 
« you waſted your precious time, at this critical moment, in a job for 


« your friends, by the revival of an inſtitution diſſolved, or ſuſpended 
« at leaſt, by us. 


I ſhall be very ſhort upon the reaſons of the Board, and ſhall not 
ſay much upon what I may call the 1r;/ duplicates. A myſtery has 
been attempted, becauſe in one of the records tranſmitted, the reaſons 
are not ſo full, and that record firſt arrived. The fact is, that the 
other is the only genuine authentic paper, and though it arrived laſt, 
was put on board for England the firſt : the ſhorter ſketch is the looſe 
paper taken by the Clerk before he corrects and reviſes the minutes, 


which are afterwards put into form, and contained.in rea/ duplicates— 
| f | 22 
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By an- accident the looſe paper has been ſent im place of the 
| - . On 
All the minutes of Sir Thomas Rumbold are much to his honor ; 
they mark a very correct underſtanding, and a vigilant guard over the 
Company's intereſt. . W | N . e $389" 13.57 e. 


% But, (ſay the Counſel) the unanimity of ſuch a Board as that of 
« Madras, in Sir Thomas Rumbold s adminiſtration, is no excuſe! — 
and they ſtate, with an air of triumph, an approbation of the Circuit, 
by the reſt of the Council, a very little before Sir Thomas Rumboid's 
arrival. | * * N 


I anſwer, firſt, that unanimity in the Board is very important 
ſanction to the meaſures which obtained it, unleſs. force or deceit 
co- operated prove it” (I ſay to the Accuſer) * and I ſhall then 
« agree that it was 20 unanimity, for the purpoſe of argument, or 
ag defence.” 37 1 5 
On the other hand, if unimpeached, as it is, by evidence, it. pro- 
tects the meaſures, it protects them even more when it's compared 
with an oppoſite opinion, recently delivered by the ſame perſons, but 
in a different ſtate of circumſtances. | | | 


„But (ſays one of the Counſel) there was no change in the nature 
of the politics, nor had new events interpoſed.” —The argument 
; couched in that re mark is very ſolid and juſt; it ſuppoſes that new 
events, or a change in the nature of the politics, would have juſtified 
the meaſure: but the /a# aſſumed, is not the fa proved; for the 
nature of the politics Bad become totally changed; and ſo new an 
event as a war, in the room of peace, had ariſca during this very in- 
terval, ſhort as it was, be 


Now, Sir, for the contraſt of the two arguments upon the doctrine 
of implied approbation.— Says the Counſel Where any thing done 
by a Servant of the Company is not in terms diſapproved, it muſt 
de taken to be approved, even though in a detail of his conduct, 
this meaſure is comprized, and he, the Servant, is recalled in ge- 
* neral, for his conduct ſo detailed.” a 


Look at Sir Thomas Rumbold upon this argument.—The Directors 
know that he has diſcontinued the Circuit in March 1779—Do they 
diſapprove of it? not in wordt at leaſt :=-perhaps they recall him for 
it: no—perhaps they cenſure him in general terms : no- They give 
bim their warmeſt thanks, and thoſe of a General Court, for his im- 
portant ſervices to the Government; and they don't accompany this 
tribute of approbation, with any hint that he has done wrong in ſuſ- 
pending the Committee of Circuit, though, as the argument ſtates 
that propoſition, the meaſure of directing the Committee to proceed, 
admitted of not a minute's delay. Did 25% ſet it forward? From 


the 


* 1 1 

the Levers. of May, 27/5 to the Petter of dignifign. weitzay in 
Januasy, 178 r, there is, not a ſyllable upon the ſubject,” nat id the 
Committee of Circuit once named. Batten the month of March, 


riod of March 1779, till January 1781. 


J will now tell the Houſe why the cenſure was reſerved for January 
1781.—Sir Thomas Rumbold has a high ſenſe of honor, public and 
private; it has made him often indiſcreet.Left- handed wiſdom i 
no part of hit talents or accompliſhments, | 


He writes to the Company 8etween March 1779 and Fanuary 1781; 
in that critical period he enters a firm and able proteſt againſt the 
Mabratta war —the war of the Directors, duped by the Council 
of Bombay. He. urges that proteſt with peculiae energy and force, 
php before the Philippic of 1781 appeared—a natural conſequence 
of j. e | ' 29 


But reſume the argument of ned tion: Stratton deviated 
from the orders; he was recalled for his conduct; that meaſure 
formed a part of it; yet the meaſure itfelf was approved, becauſe 
it was not expreſſly diſapprayed. Sir Thomas Rumbold diſcontinued 
the Committee of Circuit.—He was thanked for other parts of his 
conduct, and this meaſure, known at the time, was not then or ever 
diſapproved for upwards of a year; theſe thanks, and that for- 
bearance, are no marks to him, or to the Public, that his conduct, 
in that meaſure was approved, or thought innocent. Silence, accom- 
panied with a recall, approves—But ſilence, accompanied by thanks, 
and encomiums, does not approve. 


Sir, he would not have merited thoſe thanks which the Directors 
and the General Court beſtowed upon him, if he had not ſuſpended 
the Committee of Circuit. ; SA 


It's a known fa&, that all thoſe troops which muſt have been em- 
ployed in the ſervice of reducing the Zemindars, if the Committee had 
proceeded, were employed at Pondicherry. The Northern Circars 
would have been defenceleſs, and open to Lally from the Guntoor, 
had we reduced the Military of the Zemindars; on the other hand, 
hand, had we left them their Military, but affronted them, we ſhould 
ſhould have endangered their allegiance. | 


9 | | We 
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We hired ſome of their troops, and found them active in the 
ſervice. In ſhort, the ſuſpenſion of an execrated meaſure enſured 
the attachment of the Zemindars, the peace of their Government 
the reſource of their tribute ; their political zeal was animated in'our 
cauſe, and could alone have ſuſtained the Carnatic to this hour, againſt 


that preſſure of difficulties and calamity, which the Mabratia war 
has thrown upon it. "ON | 
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EFORE I proceed opc ſtep in 
vegtue to call, a v yn 
by. me, ine Houle vill le er 
thanks for the unexam _ 7 

r cifarts.. I am alſe > 49/th them, — — 
ging every LA in my PIP to a character which 1 mut con- 
Ne d. guard an 25 my , OWN, * ell I can lafe c gl 2498 
vocate. 00d the feelings of my beat 49 mag. 10 fals 4 01. 


| When I parted from the 1 bad. proved d Committes 300 


Circuit a ſource, not only alarm, but of actual oppreſſion:— 
proved that no one advantage aroſe from it, but a ſurvey of the land 
called Havily, which the Company own and which bears 

no proportion, either in fize os value, ta SISTER net 


. even in this land of their own had. the — ane inch 
of reform. —I had proved this 1 2 e po 2 and 
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ſuſpended in falt, by the Directors themſelves, a little before Sir Tho- 
Has Rumbold embarked” for his Government -abjured 1 e by 
their cenſure of another Committee, the expreſs model of this, upon 
recent experience of its miſchief—ſuſpended in fact by a recall of 
its only genuine members then acting upon the ſervice. I left the 
Houſe appriſed, that when the orders of May, 1775, ifſued, the ex- 
periment at Benga/ was young, and unfledged—that when it acquired 
ſtrength, and the wings of it grew, their flight was marked by ra- 
pine, fraud, and oppreſſion. 
Tune appointment of Junior Servants alone, enabling them to bind 
the Council of Madras hand and foot in the article of tribute, would, 
have been madneſs unauthoriſed, irreconcileable fo the orders of 1775, 
to the letter and ſpirit of them. But a circumſtance occurs to me, 
upon that view of the ſubject, which had eſcaped my obſervation ; and 
it ſeems to me very material—lt is, that, in the Company's letters to 
Bengal, the objection which they make to a Committee of Circuit, 
there, as formed of Junior Servants, lays conſiderable ſtreſs upon the 
effect of their eſtimate, as forming the baſis of the ſettlement-yhich 
the Council of Benga/ ſhould male in the article of tribute. Apply 
that argument here.— The orders of 1775 muſt enable the Junior 
Servants (if they can act as a Committee at all) to make the ſettlement, 
themſelves. Can it be wrong that they ſhould form even the materials 
of deciſion which the Council may reje& or adopt, and yet right that 
they ſhould not only form the materials, but act upon them ſo as to 
bind the Council by their Judgement alone ? | 


"An impending war, that critical feature of the time and the ſcene, 
is omitted by the accuſer,—or, I ſhould ſay, omitted in this part of 
his work; fo 


velties of any kind, affecting the Government, or the Revenue, can 
be ſafely attempted; that, in the beſt of times, they alarm the na- 
tive, whom every change of ſyſtem has oppreſſed; that, at leaſt, they 
require a ſeaſon of tranquillity, in which the undivided attention of 
the Government may be given to the ſubject, and the people can re- „ 
ceiye no external help to their jealouſy or diſaffect ion. 


* Ln il 


TORE THE Committee of Circuit thus upon the ſhelf, our next crime 
. Is that of — the Zemindars to Fort St. George, and ſettling the 
new tribute with them aim thermmee e. 
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' One ef the Counſel has talked of a market. removed from the 
« Subordinates to the Board of Madras: Alt ſurely, Sir, is hatdfhip 
enough, that allegations of this Bill may ſtab their victim in the dark; 
and calumines Which ate too ungenerous even for ſuch a Bill as 
this, may have their full ſwing ;—1 ſcorn to anſwer them; but 
this I ill fay once for all, with as proud an averſion to a baſe crime 
as any man who hears me can feel, that if the Accuſer can trace 
a fg Rupee to the pocket of Sir Thomas Rumbold, wrung or pilfered 
from the natives, I Mould with pleaſure ſee him beg his bread from 
door to door: As the puniſhment, however, of corruption, if hol 


ſhould be exemplary, the acquittal from it, if it is not proved, thou 
be exemplary too, end compenſate for the imputation, by terms of 
honor ſtampod upon the record. VCVVVV ER. 


It is the Accuſer's fallacy to deſcribe the ſuſpenſion of the Circuit 
as a meaſure concerted with a view to that which followed it, the 
han e of the attendance: at Madras. The latter was made ne- 
oeſſary by the former, I agree; but the former was neceſſary in itſelf, 
The Bill aſſerts, that no other mode of enquiry was ever ſubſti- 
tuted, and that another mode could eaſily have been diſcovered ; 
— but neither fact nor argument is attempted, in ſupport of theſe 
propoſitions. One of the Counſel; gravely obſerves, that a local Sur- 
vey could not be accompliſhed at a diſtance from the land, fo well as 
upon the land itſelf:—It required no Gha/t of Denmark, to give us 
that knowledge. But as to the local Survey, it. was, in the moſt 
harmleſs character of it, a jobb.—If I could mark an aſcending ſcale 
of information, as a guide of the new aſſeſſment, I ſhould mark. it 
thus :—1, At the bottom of that ſcale, a local Survey of the land. 
eſtimating the value of it from what it appears to be at any one defi- 
nite period. The fallacy of this guide is obvious to thoſe who are 
converſant in the nature of the land: one ſeaſon is no rule for the 
next; and the article of drought alone makes an eſſential difference. 
a. Next, a Regiſter of the improvements, of the annual produce, of 
the nett balance fot a term of years paſt, and equal to that Which is 
intended for the new aſſeſſment. This information, of ſuperior ad- 
vantage to that of the local Survey at any one time, was at hand: it 
had the ſupport of Eaſtern cuſtom to recommend the uſe of it. 
But what is the Land, if the pocket, which is to pay for it is not con- 
ſulted ? and therefore a higher a__ of credit muſt be given to the 
per/onal ſituation, chatacter, and even temper, | of the 'Zemindar ; 
eſpecially as we have now proved that he is no renter, but owner and 
petty Sovereign of the land: —I would therefore place a, knowledge 
of theſe perſonal articles at No. 3. the jaſt and-higheR of the degrees 
which my ſcale admits. 431 5 ns 21 Sec rt 
Wich a view to this knowledge, the Government at Madras would 
have infinite advantage over the Subordinates, even if their 7 
had been ever ſo temperate and judicious; becauſe the natives of the 
Eaſt pay à very ſingular attention to rank, and would often * the 
| | ame 


\ 


E 


ſame propoſition, or embrace it, as made by an agent, or his principal 
and ſuperior. YI | 14 


The ſettlement at Madras was, in one very material point, a ſub- 
ſtitution for the Committee of Circuit in the hands of the Council: 
it executed the beſt, if not the only ſound principle of that arrange- 
ment; it broke the little politics of the Subordinate, by form- 
ing a direct intercourſe between our tributaries and Government, 
at the fountain-head. That ſpirit of the orders in 1775 had been 
ſacrificed and betrayed in 1776 by the appointment + ſubordinate 
Chiefs, though members of the Council ; for they ſoon infuſed the 
cabal and corrupt intrigue of the Subordinate character into the Com- 
mittee thus deformed. Before this fatal meaſure was carried, a de- 
bate aroſe upon it; and thoſe who diſſented were prophetic in their 
diſcernment. 8 


One of the Counſel has told us, that Sir Thomas Rumbold's reaſons. 
for the meaſure in this view are ** the arguments of children;”— 

children are pretty full grown, who can argue ſo well. Hitherto” 
(ſays he) “the Zemindars have conſidered the Subordinates alone as 
« the Government; all communication between us and them has 
© been cut off ;—Let us remedy the miſchief :—Let them look to 
« the ſupreme power for protection; let them appeal there, if they 
re are injured; and let us trample under foot that partial intereſt of 
« the junior ' ſervants, which has weakened the confidence of the 
« native in our dominion.” ' In May, 1778, he complains to the 
Directors, that a ſhameful ſcene of abuſe has been acted by the 
Subordinates ; that he and the Council have reſcued the. Company 
from thoſe intrigues, which had ſo often kept their troops in the 
field, and waſted their ſtrength; have opened, and ſhall perſevere 
in opening to the natives an immediate channel of redreſs to the Board 
of Madras. In a ſubſequent letter of the ſame year, he ſays, and the 
Council with him ehe uncontrouled power of the Subordinate 
« Councils, and the mutual intereſt between this Preſidency and 
© them, have oppreſſed the Zemindar, and impoveriſhed the revenue: 
'«« we mean to recover your tributaries from the load of debt which 
% prefſes them down; we ſhall ſtrike at the root of theſe evils, 
« and the Subordinates alone will complain.“ | 


Mere theſe abuſes, alledged by him, fictions? I ſhall too ſoon 

draw a picture of them, which the Houſe will not ſee without extreme 
indignation, and which, even in a time of peace, would have com- 

pelled the reform. As to other local advantages, the Committee of 

Circuit being at an end, (which muſt um de aſſumed) the Subor- x hone 

dinates had no ſuperiority over the Council at Madras. The ſame 

\ records, eſtimates, accounts of every kind, which it was the habit of 
the Subordinates to conſult if they did their duty, were laid open to 

the Council at Madras: the Zemindars were checked by the ſame 

officers of revenue: the ſame perſonal experience enlightened the 
3 Superior 
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Superior Council, An even formed a part of it; for the Br Who 
compoſed the Board, four had acted in high Subordinate ſtations; two 
of them recently. As to the reform of Government and Police, the 
favorite chapter upon the Committee of Circuit, we: heat of it no 


more: the Miſſionary is become a Land 9 and Colleftor 1 7 * 
venue; but his n coat flips off. 
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In general, upon the 24th of Mardb, 4770 FEY eben of the 
Northern Circars was this: — Abuſes had been committed by the 
Chief and Council of the inferior Governments— A total failure 
of Revenue had been incurred. The Zemindars were embarraſſed 
with debt, and almoſt inſolvent, —They had many diſſentions amongſt 
themſelves; a calamity always injurious to the Revenue —They 
were become jealous of the Government; and the Committee of 
Circuit had inflamed that jealouſy to ſomething very near difaffeQion 
and revolt. No accurate knowledge of their circumſtances Had 
reached the Company, or the Council of Madras. Were the Sub- 
ordinates equal to the conduct of this intricate machine at ſo critical 
2 a period ?—lt is agreed ny merited no ſuch confidence. 


Tube objects 2d principles of the requiſitions! india by PRE eee 
cil of Madras, were theſe: To reſcue the Zemindar from intrigue 
and oppreſſion ; to conciliate his mind, adjuſt his local difſeyfions, 

25 his grievances, examine his accounts, judge of his reſources 

by thoſe accounts properly checked, and give the Company at home 
a a fair picture of his perſonal ſituation : in ſhort, by found and juſt, 

though conciliatory, arrangements of revenue, to ſecure the Une 
u e againſt French invaſion, or French intrigue. | 

As to the immediate change of the term from three years to five; 
it was formed upon the ſoundeſt policy. The records of Bengal 
are deciſive in favor of it; the experiment there has been tried in 
various forms, and the reſult is, that even the Council of Bengal 
themſelves recommend five years at leaſt many of their aſſeſſments 
are even for life. It is obſervable that, by the laws of the Eaſt, the 
cultivator's term has no limit but that of his life, unleſs he makes 
default in the payment of his rent: it ſeems, therefore, a little 
fingular, that his landlord, the Zemindar, ſhould be at the me 
of a ſhorter period. But the cultivator has a common intereſt wit 
him, that his term ſhould be enlarged, and his tribute moderate 
becauſe the cultivator's rent will always be regulated, in its duration 
or amount, by the increaſe or diminution, ſecurity or precarious 
nature of the ſum which the Zemindar pays to Government in the 
ſhape of tribute; and he exccrates nothing more than to have his 
landlord converted from a Zemindar into a farmer of the ſoil, who 
has no rooted intereſt: in the land, or affection to the native, com- 
mits unbounded oppreſſion, makes the moſt of his power for his 
own time, then ſettles his account with Government by the una 
litura” of. inſolvency and flight. The new term wy years) gave 
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the Directors time for the benefit of the local ſurvey, and for thoſe 
reforms of Police and Government which they ſeemed, in their 
letters of 1775, to have ſo much at heart. The five years are 
almoſt elapſed, but the war is not yet over; and if that war is 
zev an impediment, it was an impediment when the Committee of 
Circuit was diſcontinued, in the year 1778. If, on the other hand, 
Peace had ſooner interpoſed, the enquirics would have been renewed 
under happier auſpices—the Zemindar at leaſt, and the native in 
eneral, would have given leſs obſtcuftion to them after they had 
en thus conciliated, and their property made ſecure by a term of 
longer duration than the laſt. "This permanency of tribute was alſo 
an acquiſition of the moſt important advantage to ut, though it 
bribed them to improve the ſutn—the only corruption which I can 
diſcover in Sir Thomas Rumbold; unleſs it ſhall be ſaid that he was 
bribed by the Zemindar to make him pay more than in juſtice, or in 
found policy, could then be required from him. | 


The Mabometon Prince accepted a moderate ſum by way of tribute, 
and made it permanent—guarding the native. againſt the rapine or 
intrigue of the Subordinate Miniſters, and the Government againſt 
their fraud or treachery, A demand of tribute, if inmoderate, Rifles 
induſtry in her cradle, for it always reaches the cultivator. An - 
creaſing demand clogs and impedes all her operations—over-ratement 
and remiſſion, the inſecurity of term, and that of revenue, play into 
one another's hand. | 2300038" 8301 


Sir Nana Rumbold offended, in part, againſt thoſe principles: 
It is true that he conciliated the Zemindars z but he tempted them to 
engage for too large a payment—The reſult has been, the moſt inge- 
nuous wiſh and zeal, on their part, that no arrear ſhould be left; 
but a real incapacity has hung over them, and obſtructed all their 
efforts Vet I ſhall prove at the Bar, that, in confequence of theſe 
very arrangements which the Council made with them at Madras, 
they have paid into the Company's treafure, a portion of revenue 
unexampled in the ſame period of time. The ſum indeed, and the 
term of the new aſſeſſment, are not arraigned by the Bill.— I may 
therefore aſſume them unexceptionable—though it is true that our 
fund, the Directors, have arraigned them; and the new tribute had 
certainly a vice in their eſtimate of it—it was only, in the total, an 
increaſe of fifty per cent. upon the old Mooriſh rental. 


Tho attendance of the Zemimndars at Madras, ineligible in itſelf, 
muſt be always confidered as a part, and the neceſſary part of a Syſem, 
in which, as in almoſt every ſyſtem of reform, inconveniencies ate 
ſet againſt advantages, and the fair queſtion is, Which preponderated? 
The ſtay of the Zemindars at Madras till after the fan of Pon- 
dicherry (which, however, was unavoidably occafioned, firſt by the 
various and extenſive concerns which they had to ſettle there, and 
afterwards by the ſetting-in of the monſoons), proved, in one re- 
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ſpect, of peculiar advantage to 32. —It made them Hoſtages for the 
Peace and allegiance of their own Government—though here I be 
collect a peremptory aſſertion of the Bill, that the meaſure of call- 
ing the Zeminders. to Madras was dangerous to the Governments: 
% which they held.“ —L have no objection. to that avetment, if I may 
inſert after it thefe words (and they are warranted by the fact) t 
« which Govetnments have been maintained in their allegiance by 
« the (aid meaſure, and have not only been at peace ever fince, hut 
« have been found the moſt liberal ſources of military ſupply, of 
*« active ſervice, and revenue.” The arrear of the Zemindar, was 
at this critical and awful period—enormons,———That arrear was 
one bitter fruit of Subordinate intrigues. Mr. Saadlier, the Ae bf 
the Subordinates (by his own account of himſelf) raints them with. 
bribery. —FHe adviſes his friend, Sir. Thomas Rumbeld, in a letter of 
confidence. adviſes him, to perſevere in bis greatiFeform'; but, in the 
next breath, he inſinuates other advice, which could ſpring only from 
a character like his owt; —** Leave them“ (ſays he) “to themſelves, 
«© elſe, depend upon it, they will be happy to lay their ſins at your 
graced by ether approbations), the remonſtrances of the Subordinatm, 
thus announced and explained by him, form an allegation in the Bill, 
and it is an offence in Sir Thomas Rumbold, chat he diſtegarded hem. 
The Counſel indeed ſay, that Subordihates metit no confidence 
** they'are groſs peculators;; their objections dont weigh a feather. in 
% the argument;'—yet they offer the remonſti ances of theſe very 
gubordinates in evidence; and even upon their S er tions alone half the 
libel of the Bill is forme... 


. Theſe remonſtrances have certain ear-marks upon them. To 
the Commuttes of Circuit the Subordinates make no ohjection 
why ? becauſe the courſe of that reform, as reaching tbem, would 
be extremely deliberate—they could embaraſs it themſtlves—the 
offender was to fit in judgement upon his own | guilt, and ſay, as 
the old Judge is quoted in Blacłſtone to have ſaid, ** judico me cremars;” 

for partly through their Chiefs, as Members of the Council, and 
partly by themſelves, as Junior Servants, #bey could form, it ſeems, 
a part of the very Committee intended for the controul of their in- 
trigues. To the diſcontinuance of that Committee they had no ob- 
jection—why? becauſe it left them in full poſſeſſion of the local 
powers which they had ſo long abuſed. , But the moment of calling 
the Zenindars to Madras, they cry out and ſhriekz' from North to 
South you can hear them: that blow. rouſes them from their, cor- 
rupt lethargy, to an active centre of union agdinſt the Council of 
Madras. They feel themfelves dethroned into factors and collectors 
alone z which, in ſound poliey, ſhould ever have been their ſole 
province, — becauſe the ſtttlement of tribute, and the collectian of it, 
mould never be in the ſame hands; nor ſhould the power of ma- 
king the ſettlement be eatruſted to miniſterial Councils, * — 
i bluocw wh 1 en W not JT 81 ler ve 
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ſerved by the Company to the higheſt claſs of their Servants and 
Repreſentatives © | 9 


- Sir Thomas Rumbold ated (and he glories in it) upon a ſyſtem. of 
« girett oppoſition to the moſt valuable and eſſential intereſt of the Sub- 
« 'ordinates :" he meant ſo to act, he profeſſed it, and he juſtified 
his enmity as a public man. In the able and celebrated reform 
which a Member of this Houſe has taken up for purpoſes of Po- 
litical œconomy, would he have thought his fame, or (which he 
had more at heart) the ſucceſs of his plan, at all endangered by the 
remonſtrance of the ſubordinate Boards, at whoſe , undue profits he 
aimed a thundering blow ? | 1 | 

Againſt the Subordinates, even the two Brothers at Vizianagrum, 
(whoſe diſſentions fill many lines of this Bill) diſſentient or united, 
enter their proteſt. Mr. Sadler has two characters upon the ſub- 
ject:— In the public letter, He, the Chief of a Subordinate Coun- 
cil, has the Eſprit du Corps” ſtrong upon him: he remonſtrates 
with all /heir malevolence and partiality ; but in the /etter of confidence, 
he talks another language, irreconcileable to this; proving by that 
feature two material facts; the confidence attracted by his private 
letter, if it had not in terms been impoſed ; and the dupli- 
city of his Politics. In his private letter, he ſays the Zemindars 
are Bankrupt and ruined; they diſtruſt the Subordinates, who will 
obſtruct the intended reform: yet in the public letter figned by this 
very man, at the ſame time, the Zemindars are ſolvent, and wiſh 
4 to pay.'—He too, as Chief, not only does not check the ob- 
ſtructions of the Council to the meaſure, but is the main diſturber 
of it himſelf: he inſinuates objections to the Zemindars, which they 
reſpectfully adopt, though, uninſtructed by bim, they never would 
have dreamt of them.— He tells them the journey will be annual, and 
appriſes them of the ſevere terms, which, in his opinion, will be ex- 


pected from them at Madras. | 


The option fairly deſcribed was this :—Are the Subordinates, or 
the Council at Madras, fitter, at this period of diſtreſs and approach- 
ing war, to make the new arrangement of tribute ? what is the ob- 
vious intereſt of the -Subordinates ? even a ſhorter term, and the delay 
of any ſettlement at all.— The intereſt of Madras was that of the 
Company; in other words, an immediate ſettlement of a Jy con- 
ciliatory, and laſting revenue. If all the Zemindars had proteſted againſt 
the attendance, when fit required, (than which nothing is more falſe) 
it would form a mutilated ground of argument, even upon the ſub- 
je& of their averſion to the meaſure.—They ſhould be aſked, in all 
ſtages of it, when they returned, and at this hour, if it was inju- 
rious to them, or ſo underſtood and felt. If it had been an idle ho- 
mage (though, even in that view of it, it was no innovation, but 
an Eaſtern cuſtom familiar to the habits of that Government,) or 
if it had ended in flat oppreſſion of tribute, it certainly would nur 
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deen wrong :—but if the increaſe of revenue was conciliatory. to the 
Zemindars, and adapted in ſome degree, though nat enough, - to- their 
powers of payment; if their aſſent was courted by the ſecurity = 

the term; if all their differences were quieted, and the infam 


ous 
cauſe of their diſtreſs expoſed ; the meaſure in that, which is the cor- 
rect, view of the ſubject, was right and meritorious. 0 © 
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The journey, as I have ſaid, was indiſpenſible to the end propoſed ; 
and it had the peculiar advantage of reſpecting an Oriental habit. If, 
as the Counſel has told us, practice makes right,” in a recent appli- 
cation of it through the Company and their Servants, it ſurely. *© makes 


right,” with at leaſt as much efficacy between our Government and 


the natives, if it has the ſanction of tbeir immemorial cuſtoms and 
prejudices. | ans ata on 
| 31 Ss . en nene 

The real objects of the letter in 1775, were two :—increaſe of En- 
gliſh revenue by an act of deſpotiſm, and a reduction of Eaſſern power 
by force. As to the Reæductiun of their Military, it became in 1778 
a deſperate attempt: Government was not equal to it; and it 
would have been madneſs, at that period, if it could have been ac- 
compliſhed ; becauſe it muſt have impaired our defence, and ſhaken 
their attachment. As to the Revenue, it was increaſed by agreements 


well ſecured, and without offence to thoſe, whom it was then obvidus 
policy to conciliate. 8 K 72 Nr | 
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I have touched upon the: reluctance of the Zenindums : —the fact is 

that none who came expreſſed any reluctance whatever, But if the 

reluctance of Zemindars be a topic of charge, had they 1 re. 

tance in 1777 to the Company's orders of 17750 relucance in thoſe 
provinces, which are deſcribed by the Committee of Circuit them 
ſelves to be in the fame condition: - as if ''Hoſtilities were cbm 
« menced?” Why is: a reluffance, which never exiſted; made an 
allegation of the Bill, and that averſion, which is proved by the'ae- 
cuſer's own evidence, omitted? Of the Zemindars who came, the ven- 
dineſs and good-will are marked by the Subordinates themſelves“ 1 
call the peculiar attention of the Houſe to the manner in which the 
Bill ſtates the diſtance between the reſidence of the Zemindars ind 
Madras; becauſe a mark of ſuch fallacy has perhaps never occurred; 
even in an adyocate's argument. In ſtating the diſtance, it names 
only Ganjam and Vizagapatam, as if the Zemindars came to Ma- 
dras only from thence. —Of theſe places Ganjam is the moſt remote 

yer from thence not a fingle Zemindar came to Madras; from Vizaga- 
patam, a diſtance leſs remote, but amounting to 500 miles, Yizeram 
Rauze only came, and with bis perfect aſſent. Maſulipatam is, in this 
part of the Bill, entirely overlooked, though, out of 18 Zeminddrs; 
no fewer than 17 came from thence 1 omitted ? Becauſe the 
diſtance of it from Fort St. George is inferior to that of the two places 
which are named.—It is indeed _ in another part of the Bill, - that 
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obedience, was enforced from the Zemindare. of Majulipetam; though 

even there. the accuſer miſtepreſents the fact, for he ſays that m, of 
the Zemindars of Meſulipatam came. The fact is, that 17 came out 
of 31, a little more than . A Aff 


The Bill has called in aid the former obſtructions to Meram: 
journey: I ſhall touch upon them hereafter; and ſhall prove, that, 
if no other inducement operated, the intrigue of the dinates 
upon that occaſion made the journey of 1778 indiſpenſible to the 
Company's honor and welfare. Na 


But (we are told) © the Subordinates at Maſulipatam repreſented 
« the abſence of the Zemindar as tending to impede the collection of 
revenue: It is no ſuch thing; they only repreſent it as tending 
to impede future payments by the Soucars (Bankers), upon account 
of the current arrear: but if they did repreſent the tendency to 
that impediment, is it evidence that it was the tendency in fact? Sir, 
J eaq't- enough proteſt againſt theſe new averments upon guilt of 
innocence :—Could a Mfiniſter be ſo tried in the moſt eager times of 
party-rage againſt him? Could it be ſaid, in a BY! of Pains and Pe- 
waltiee againſt bum, that he, ſupported by Parliament und voce, dis- 
franchiſed the Borough of Shoreham for bribery, though all the other 
co Boroughs of the Kingdom proteſted againſt the innovation? 
The -Subordinates were deeply intereſted againſt a meaſure. which 
had the tendency to expoſe and counteract their diſhonourable in- 
trigues. fe Fo not they called in the payments due in Septem- 
Naar ? - Why had not they called in the ſubſequent arrear of 
March? In that month, two thirds of the annual tribute, com- 
mencing September, 177%, were due; and all the collections were 
over in April. I muſt appriſe the Houſe, that in September the 
new aſſeſſment is made, and commences from that period; but the 
fit, payment, Which is due the following March, comprizes two 
thirds of the whole annual tribute. At the diſtance of two months 
previous to it, before the time of payment comes, the Zemindars apply 
tothe Soncant, and borrow the money from them, engaging, in re- 
turn for it, the nett produce of the corn which is then upon the 
Gil: but, the Company having a paramount ri ht over that crop, 
the Bankers pay the money which they advance, or ſecure the pay- 
ment of it, into the Company's treaſure. The ſhape in which they 
make payment is, by what are called in that country ?eeps, or Bills, 
payable in two or _ months, but not in the courſe of oo ne- 
gociable, though diſcounted upon urgent occaſions.— According to 
this proceſs, when the Zemindars wi to Madras, if they had deen 
cual, their 8 of or Bills, which muſt have iſſued in January, 
would have been due for two thirds of that year's revenue; whereas, 
they owed, at that moment, eight X/fs, or payments, out of nine, 
almoſt the whole of the annual tribute; which 1s divided into nine 
parts. How'came it that the Zemindars of Maſulipatam were be- 
come ſolvent, and even deſirous to pay, juſt at the moment they - 
to | hs | | ceive 
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ceived ' notice of che jaurney to MP:. On the "other hand; if 
that aſſertion were as true as it is falſe, how ehme it thut (us we 
ure told in the next breath, by the ſage witneſſts) they were 
too poor to undertake the expence of travelling? Or, if remdy 
to pay in March, when the notice came, why not pay ſome 
part of che aàrtear between March ind May, the time of fer- 
ting out upon their journey? Sir Thann Rules  commitiit 
upon ſuch evaſive accounts from 'the-: Subordinate; are not 
deſpicable : We muſt guard againſt theſe enormous dale 
« but let us firſt aſcertain them : let us hear the Zemmer, ad 
« redreſs the injuries which he has received.” —Are theſe words 
of an oppreſſor, and of à tyrant 1 The Tana of Mifulpdrom 
owed'for tribute £.203,646. They owed, in debts to the Barileers, 
. 234,732. for which they paid intereſt at ths" ehdrmous rate of 
two and a half per cent. a month. Of this tritzute; they ſhould 
have paid £.81,956. before the September preceding, and the Whole 
ſhould have been codſefed in April. As to the loan from the Bunkers 
and the load of intereſt-which-they exucted, the. miſehief areſt from 
the impolitic uſage of requiring the Zemindars to ſecute, by the help 
of theſe Bankers, two thirds of the annual tribute at the ume of . 

loan, which took place in January. — sir Thomas Rum (ene % 
never ſlept over the minuteſt parts of the. completed Ftea put 
into his hand) propoſed the abolitiam of the pernicivat eto 
But his general plan of conduct by the Zemindar would ofvittult 
produce the effect of lowering the Banker's intereſt—becauſe, in 
proportion as the term uf the Zemindar in his hand iv made cure, 
the intereſt or premium for the loan is! reduced; The whole adds 
muletive debt (this arceat to the Bankers included}! wes no leſs A 
. 438,368. # . nn den Tan W919 ORR uit, 
21 ni 5 . ona biinon. oil i 2brcomn 4 arqing2} ws; han: 
What pledge had the Council of Madras, chat che Bubordinates, 
who bad given birth to all thoſe difficulties; would extticate the Cf 
pany out of them? What 54d they done--what uſd did they make of 
the Zemindars who flaid at Maſuiparam?': I Ia 0 trconfiderable 
ſtreſs upon the fact, that every Zemindar of Maſulipatam owed the 
ſame portion of atreat 314 fact which” admitè df nb ſohutien but 
one z a neglect of all the arrears, 'from a certain period, by J7/- : 
tem; for the perſonal Situation of every | Zemittear "Sold" not B& 
the: fame? co) wow o16 inet t0.476kk $149] 129d :I: lun ssd 
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No collections of tribute were, in fact, impeded by the abſonee of 
the Zemindars, though it is true that Viæeram s manager waited his 
command, before he would pay over into the: ay's'i teeafure. | 
what he had collected from the lays :"#fzqrarh had natice wf this. l} 
obſtruction, and gave an immediate order for payment. Very large I 
payments, in diſcharge of their Tribute; were made by the Ee. 
dars, during their ſtay at Madrds 3\ dy the Viaanagrun fam, 
upwards of £.23,000z by the Maſulipatum Zemmdari, upuasde 6 
1.78, ooo. {= : Lob ard Wat bio! 1919u0 4 2 72 Jon a 
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he 'diſtince Was at leaſt norhing to Viberam Rauze, who not 
only came'500 miles, with his own aſſent; but, when he returned, 
went out of his way 240 miles to Tripetty-Seringum, his Lady of 
7 Ott 1 19 bnativy PSAs 3. 1004.0 


I agree that ſome additional expence was incurred by theſe jour- 
nies ; and Sir Thomas Rumbold, the ruling feature of whoſe Political 
conduct was parſimony, lamented over it himſelf—he ſent circular 
letters 'to every Zemindar, which recommended that as little expence 
of this kind as poſſible ſhould be incurred. * ty 204 


As to the long ſtay of the Zemindars at Madras, it muſt beremem- 
bered that many of their diſputes were to be equitably adjuſted, and 
they refuſed all previous arrangement of tribute. Sadler indeed had 
ſaid, ** You had better ſettle their tribute firſt, and their differences 
«afterwards ; '” but the wiſdom of common ſenſe (which theſe 
BARBARIANS poſſeſs) made them too cunning for ſo ungenerous an 
advantage over them. The diſſentions too were of themſelves ob- 
ſtructions to the revenue; and if in Maſuipatam, no leſs in YVizia- 
nagrum, the ſcene of thoſe diſgraceful quarrels between YVizeram and 
Sitteram Rauze. Their ſtay at Madras till November, as it hap- 
pened, was fortunate ; Pondicherry was not captured by us, till Oc- 
tober, and the affection of the Zemindar hung very much upon the 
fate of that ſiege. b "vel | e <Þ 


% But all the agreements of tribute were made with Sir Thomas 
e, Rumbold; alone - Whoſe fault? was the acceſs barred by him to 
every-ſourge of knowledge . conſulted by him? Could 5e alone ſee 
the Zemindars, the Muſmedars, the Dubaſhes, &c.? could he alone 
read the Company's records? Is the confidence of the Board in his 
unimpeached veracity inſidious, or their neglect bis crime? Is the 
weight of his character an imputation upon him; the exertion of 
his talents a depraved activity; or the aſſent of the Board a concerted 
guard over his intrigue; and their own? _ 


„ Says the Counſel, ©, You ſhould have ſtipulated for all you could 
obtain from the land. I ſay from the purſe and the good will 
« of the Zemindar. To diſpoſſeſt him of his land would have 
been ruin; It 5a been little ſhort of ruin at Benga/ to attempt that 
inſult, and it has ended in accumulated expence to the Company's 


| ' 
* 
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The increaſe of tribute impoſed upon the Zemindar was too high y 
it was no leſs. than £.14,000: a year at Maſulipatam. 

At to Frzeram's tribute, the accuſer may argue in his reply, that 
it was inadequate. But you will have proof at your Bar, that it was 
even injurious to Sim; as being of too large an amount: His troops 
were not, as the Counſel told you, diſbanded; though, like g e 
941 market 
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market of Algſobar s glaſſes, the event had been aſſumed by the 
Committee of Circuit in 1777, as the inevitable conſequence of 
our demand. It is a mercy that a few only of theſe troops were 
diſbanded—conceive them at an end, and the Company's force: car=- 
ried away to. Pondichtrry— which is the fact Hiæeram diſgaſted with 
us, and Lally at his elbow, in the North: at leaſt no revenue 
could. have been collected, and perhaps the Rajabs of the neigh- 
bouripg hills might have wreſted the Circars from the Company's 


hand. 


The Heuſchold expences of the Vizianagrum family were great; 
Vizerem was fond of parade, and had been always indulged with it; 
his private embaraſſments of debt were loads upon him He had made 
illegal and laviſh grants to his favorites he had engaged for their 
debts, and he had loſt part of his territories Every inereaſe which 
could be obtained from him, was attempted by Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
at whoſe requeſt he was examined by the Board, and urged in vain to 
a larger tribute—(This was Act the ſecond of their tyranny over him; 
and here at leaſt they had the good of their employers at heart)—The 
Government could not reduce him & force. It was no time for expe- 
riments: to recover his balance was of itſelf an object of important 
value ; his arrear of tribute alone was alarming, to lay nodilng'of 
his other \numeraus debts. LN PSHE een NI TY 


But our agreement was . diffatiefatory to the DireHors, on ac 
© count af the ferm and = 1 2 allegation —If 
it had been ſatigſactory to them, would it be a competent plea 
in our favor, had the meaſure been arraigned by the Legiſlature? 
Inputations of crime, from whatever fource they come, are neither 
proofs nor even teſtimonies of it. If the Directors are to deeide u 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, thoſe Directors who in 1781 devoted him as 
the victim of their calumny and reſentment, what innocence could 
fave him? 1 wauld not enſure his life an hour.— Again I aſk why, ia 
1781, ſo bitter; and why in the many letters which they write before 
1781, but after notice of this complicated guilt, ſo gentle and hu- 
mane ?—they not only knew, in March 1779, that he had ſuſpended 

_ - the Circuit, but that he had ſummoned the Zemindars to Madras + 
Of the former meaſure (which made the latter ee, they utter 
no opinion whatever: inſidious, 6f not genuine ſleep | Of the latter 
they only ſay, We ſhall tell you our opinion hereafter: Is that 
even a notice of cenſure? But mark by what evidence the diſſatit- 
Faction is proved ;—the accuſer's Counſel has read that part of the 
Philippic in 1781, which enumerates, in the lump, all the ini- 
quities of Sir Thomas Rumbold; but ſays nothing of the very point 
for which it is read, namely, the reaſon which the Directors aſſigned 
for their cenſure of the new tribute ſettled at Madras. 


At the end of this Philippic General Munro is exempted from pu- 
niſhment, “ becauſe he is incapable of corruption: what Judge, or 
| 8 even 
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ven party aſſuming the judicial character, ever dared to make ſuch a 

: diſtinction before: Why. is not Sir Thomas Rumbold as incapable of 

corruption as: Genera! Munro, his active and zealous friend ?—lt is 

added that he fights, well; from his pedeſtal, therefore, he can look 

defiane@&at the Juſtice which is fit only for Sir Thomas Rumbold— 

% Gloria juſtitiam vincere, was the motto of Lord Clive, and given 

| to him in effect by this: Houſe; but I little thought it would reach 

E d 4 General, who could not plead that he was Heaven - born 
7 ike bim. | 


We are told however by the Directors, that Politics like thoſe in 

which this incorrupt and brave General fo groysly erred ** were out 

« of Ait line —yet be, by the marked and emphatical confidence of 
of the Directors in his political merit, had the power to make his 

opinion convert that of a minority into an Act of tlie Board, upon all 

Queſtions of Revenue, or general Government. I have ſtated this 

confidence as emphatical, and it appears from the Hiſtory of Sir 

Robert Fletcher, _ had not a vote at firſt but in military concerns— 

The Company afterwards gave to him a vote upon every meaſure, and. 
continued it in ſpecial terms to Sir Hector Munro. 


% The declared objects of the Circuit are fill unattained”—fill ? 
wwhoſe fault, ſince the Company had notice of Sir Thomas Rumbold's 
neglett? Why had not they preſſed the meaſure upon him in 1779, or 
in 1780 Why not preſs it upon Lord Macartney ?—Sir, that noble 
Lord has a rope at this moment upon his neck, if no change of cir- 
cumſtances can ſuſpend a general though peremptory order. — He car- 
ried with him orders to ſend a Committee of Circuit, without 1/ 
of tine — A year has paſt, and advices are come that no Committee 
has yet ſtirred. | REY 


But I deny that 20 objects of the Committee as inſtituted by the 
letter of 1775 are attained ;' for two of them were attained and fixed: 
k ws revenue was increaſed by a temperate but ſolid acceſſion to it, 
© amounting to no leſs.than £.36000 a year, and the chain of Subor- 
 dinate Politics was broken; the payments, ever ſince the laſt Cow!/s 
of the Zemindary land at Madras, have been more punctual than 
ever, and the affection. of the native engaged in our ſervice ;—the 
enemy was diſarmed of half his power, and Pondicherry was captured 


8 


 Trexmens I AM now, Sir, to vindicate thoſe e meaſures of the Council 
er Madras, which are ſtated as laviſh conceſſions to Sitteram 
4 14 Nause, and as purchaſed by him. 


. | I. | 
The appointment of Sitteram Rauze to be in effect the Company's 
Duan, but the nominal one of his Brother Vigeram. | 


= 


II. 


: 
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; | 3 
The . of the two Brothers. 


III. 1 e 
The confirmation of Guzzipetry Rauze, the Son of Sitteram, as the 


adopted Rajab in ſucceſſion to YViz:anagrum, by a Coule (ve; grant) 
from the Board. 


The annexation of Ancapillee and Sitteverum (two AO 


Vizianagrum. 
V. 
The reſtitution the Fort at e to Vizeram Rauze, who 
had been diſpoſſeſſed of it by the former Government. | 


Character here, and chat of two important Actors in the ſcene, is 
drawn by the Bill.—Yet character alone is not the teſt of merit. 
Here, as in fifty other parts of this Bill, the allegation may be a 
literal truth, but the charge conveyed in it ae: the character 
may have been unjuſt, and the meaſure of preference, gen, 
that injuſtice, meritorious, $22 560. 0k. Sos 

Vizeram's true character, though a key to the falſe ene of his Bro- 
ther, and of Jaggernaut, his competitor, has been omitted; yet no- 
thing is more notorious; and the Secret Gummittee have ſtated the 
fact, that Vigeram was unequal to the management of this diſtri, 
or to any perſonal confidence in bi alone—that Sitteram, his Brother, 
and Faggernaut (his artful Servant) were competitors for an aſcendant 
over him: yet the accuſer, appriſed of this fact, has the delicacy to 
pick and ſelect from Yizeram's letters, . thoſe only in which he is 
apparently offended with Sitteram, as if they were marks of his ge- 
nuine, uniform, and juſt averſion. 


I ſhall firſt offer to the Houſe a — picture of this family; 
new to the ſubject as it has been hitherto underſtood. At the time 
of theſe tranſactions 'Yizeram had not long been of age; he 'was 
timid, indolent, ſuperſtitious, - vain, fond of pleaſure, weak, and ea- 
fily governed: his affections were mild, and the love he bore to his 
Brother was a characteriſtic | feature of him. By the intrigue of his 
Aunt, he had become Rajah of this wealthy and powerful diſtrict, in 
prejudice to Sitteram, his Eldeft Brother, who reſiſted for a time, 
but ſubmitted upon terms. — A ſolemn Agreement was made be- 
tween the parties, that Sitteram ſhould be the Duan, or Firſt Mi- 
niſter, of his Brother; that, in effect, be ſhould be the Rajab, though 
his Brother ſhould reſerve the name and parade of the Superior 
— Sitteram was even called Rajah, while he acted only as Duan 
—The legality of his Brother's appointment as Rajah. was diſpu- 
table; Swe diſputed it before the Council at Madras, and Vi 
| Zeram, 


/776 
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zeram, who confronted him, gave a very ſhuffling anſwer upon the 
ſubject.— By the laws of the Raſt, a diwiſion of the inheritance in 
its value is an act of juſtice to the ſeveral Brothers; which, if they 
claim it, they are ſure to obtain But the diviſion is never made, or 
claimed, becauſe its 1 felt and under ſtoad. Family affection 
is a ruling feature of the rn character, and Brothers, if not alie - 
nated by the intrigue of ſtrangers, live in harmony together upon a 
common purſe, and common intereſt of every kind. 


©: Sifteram Nane acted as Duan of his Brother 16 years. From the 
year 1766, the Company reſpect him as the Rajah of the diſtrict, ot 
ſtate them as the Rajahs, or ſtill oftener THE BRoTHERs ; for they 
acted hand in hand, and were conſidered as forming one Rajab—a ſin- 
gular deſcription of theſe invererate Enemies. The Duan, having an 
active mind, at once undertook the management of his er's 
territories, and that of the Company's land, called the Chicacole Ha- 
vill, which his Brother had rented.— He acted with approved and 
punctilious fidelity in both of theſe offices. | | 


In the mean time Faggernaut, a ſervant, who had acquired the 
confidence of the two Brothers at firſt, poiſoned the mind of the 
Rajah, and, in the words of Shakeſbeare, . | | ps 


* 
* 


— A witb jealouſy infected 
. The fiveetneſe of Aance.ͤͤ— Ed et 
The Duan retired in nn, and ſcorned either to reſiſt or to reſent. 
Faggernaut purſued his blow, and inflamed the diſſention which he 
done had formed. No one imputation had been ever thrown upon 
Sitteram, but that of ſuperior abilities, high ſpirit, and of ambition, 
% the fault of angels,” never miſapplied, never injurious to the Com- 
pany, or his Brother's good. II EP el 

In this condition, at an early period of 1777, the Subordinate 
Councils at YVizagapatam find the two Brothers, and the Servant. 


e mode they are precipitate and ill-advifed. They feel the chain 
Vizeram as a chain upon themſelves and the Company's intereſt. 
They give Faggernaut's true charater—they impriſon him for trea- 


| 2 begin well, in the rule and . ee their conduct, though 
in il 
upon 


ſon; and commit violence upon the Razab, becauſe he proteded him 


againſt that impriſonment. Vet, Sir, in the two Iittie months of 
Hamirt . Aken, Jaggernaut is become the pureſt of characters. 
Then it is that Sifteram is perſecuted, A Civil War is encouraged 
by this intriguing Government.-On the one fide are wealth and 


power —on the other, abilities, high ſpirit, and, above all, that ſpur 


to enterpriſe a reſentment of oppreſſion. 


At laſt the Cotamittee of Circuit are formed—then Vizeram is to 
be oppreſſed, and Jaggernaut is only to be favoured, as an outcaſt 
from bim. | 4 
TIE The 


= K = 


he Bill opens the competition, with Jaggernaut's character, de- 
ſcribed in terms rather ular, . and pretty ſafe—** He was con- 
*« ſidered as a perſon who would govern the Countries with lenity and 
*«« juſtice.” —Confidered ? by whom? or upon what grounds? The 
Subordinates give him a bad character upon the 15th. and 25th 
of February, 1777, in letters to Madras, and yet the Bill does not 
give a hint that ſuch a character is to be found, though it ſtates the 

approbation of this very man, by the writers of that character.. 


In the letter of the 15th of February, 1777, they firſt accuſe Fag- 
gernaut of a cheat and falſehood, relative to his claim upon the 
mindary of Ancapiliee..—** No Ancapillee for bim, is their advice, 
if it were only to un him as a liar and a knave.” They re- 
commend Sitteram as the Zemindar of the -Ancapillee—they praiſe his 
abilities; and they add, that his ambition, the only fault which 
is charged upon him, operated only for his Brother's good; for, 
though it was thought, at firſt, that he conquered. for. himſelf, he 
ſorrendered the acquiſition to his Brother. As he has no ſettle- 
„ ment, is a man of great abilities, and ſome. property, we know 
* of no objection to his application for the Zemindary, except an 
% opinion that has been generally entertained of his ambition; but 
*« this opinion was formed when he was endeavouring to acquire ter- 
ve ritories which were ſuppoſed to be for his own aggrandiſement, 
though evidently inte for his Brother, to whom he relin- 
% quithed them. : in one AY 62 


Should you, for thoſe roaſons, think proper to beſtow. the Zemin- 
« dary py we think, upon Political grounds, that as he has a 
« ſon, the, ſucceſſion ougbt to be ſtoured to him; by which he will be 
bound to the Company in the tyes of gratitude: and we are per- 
ſuaded that be will punctually diſcharge the preſent Femmabundy, or 
« any mereaſe which the Committee of Circuit may hereafter think his 
* Zemindary can bear. — In this engagement for his punctuality, they 
were-prophetic. They add, that Yizeram, his Brother, owes him a 
large debt; but they have no doubt that he will pay it, when 
* free from Jaggernaut, who has the aſcendant over him, and 


tc abuſes it.“ 


Upon the 25th of that month, a ſecond letter ſtates that Fagger- 
naut is accuſed of treaſon by the Chief of the Subordinate Council, 
who preſſes a general charge againſt him, as having made it ne- 
ceffary,, by his trea/ſonable practices, that an armed force of the 
Company ſhould be in the field and watch him. The Ciief in- 
forms the Council, that he has made repeated and fruitleſs remon- 
ſtrances to him againſt the ſupport Which he gave to a rebei/mus 
Rajab, who was guilty of murder and treaſon ; that Taggernaut 
-has often ore reformation, but has violated ' thoſe ' promiſes ; 
that he, the Chief, has detected him by the means of his on private 
meſſengers. 251 18 8 
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Another charge (preferred alſo by the Chief) is, that when 
Collins beſieged the Fort of this Rajah, Faggernaut ſupplied his 
Yackeel (or Ambaſſador) with 500 men. The Chref adds the authority 
of undoubted intelligence to bim; that Jaggernaut had ſecretly imported 
arms from Tanam, a French port and factory. 


He next informs the Council of a detached and written account 
from Sitteram Rauze, (which is encloſed in the letter to Madras) 
repreſenting, but in more general terms, (with only two or three 
additional circumſtances) what the Chief knew by ** undoubted intelli- 
% grnce; and from other ſources of knowledge. In this letter of 
Sitterum, his affection to his Brother, that ſtrong feature of his 
character, is marked. —He is at that moment baniſhed from him, 
and out of his favor; yet he exculpates him with tender anxiety, 
and aſſures the Chief that Yizeram will ever be the Company's friend. 
They add, that all theſe charges againſt Faggernaut Rauze determined 
them to impriſon him “ as an enemy to the Company: the exact 
reverſe of his fa/ſe character as drawn in the Bill, and the very 
character which, in the ſame ſpirit, that Bill has drawn for Sitteram 
Rauze. They mark (often in ſtrong terms of expreſſion) Faggernaut's 
aſcendant over Vizeram; they give it as a reaſon for ſecreting from 
Bim their plan of impriſonment. | | 

They ſtate the impriſonment itſelf ; the eſcape of their priſoner 
to Vizeram, who flies with him from his palace, .but flies with an 
armed force. The Cbięf overtakes them, and accuſes Passer of 
treaſon ; Vizeram promiſes to ſurrender him, breaks his word, re- 

commences hoſtilities, and perſeveres in his protection of Jagger- 
nau; the Council negociate with him by an Ambaſſador, but 
they can make no impreſſion; Jaggernaut repreſents to him that 
his own life is at ſtake, and be ſways him to all his purpoſes.— 
'« Vigeram's teſiſtance \ theſe I think are the words of the letter) ori- 
% ginates from bim, who has ever been conſidered as a deſigning, artful, 
% ambitious man, and 259 ſole cauſe of the diſcord between the two 
% Brothers. —He (Vizeram ) is well affected, himſelf, to the Company, 
«© but miflet 'by Faggernaut;"—who is the Company's friend, if credit 
can be given to the Bill e THI 


The anſwer of the Board at Madras diſapproves the. violence of 
«thoſe meaſures; but it recommends the union of the two Brothers, 
and judicial proceedings againſt Jaggernaut. The Governor takes 
the, opportunity of commending Sitteram, not only as a punctual 
"Duan, but as one who © governed with lenity and juſtice he grounds 
"this character upon his own recent experience of it for three years, 
when he was Chief at Vizagapatam. | 

So much for the character of 'Faggernaut, as given by the Subordi- 
nates in February, 1 72 Will the Houſe believe, and could they 
have gueſſed, that thoſe very Subordinates give the character upon the 
. . | 6th 


| 6th of November in the ſame year, which is a part of the Bill. 
and has been read in evidence? What ſhall be ſaid of the accuſer, 
who ſtates. that letter as imputing to Sitteram, calumnies prejudicial to 
the character of Jaggernaut, but gives not a hint that, if they were 
calumnies, the Subordinates had aſſiſted in circulating them, and had 
given birth to many others of their own ; gives not a hint of the 
letters in February, which lay many articles to his charge inde- 
pendent of Sitteram's account, and preferred by the Chief upon bir 
own intelligence. "ot . PE fg TT 


In this letter of November, 1777, they ſet up Jaggernaut as their 
favorite, and as a model of perſecuted innocence they aſcribe theit 
character of him, in February, to Sitteram alone, an imputation which 
the letter itſelf proves to be falſe they inflame the diſcord between 
the two Brothers ;—make it a virtue of Jaggernaut, that Ve- 
ram is partial to him, though, in February, . had ſtated that 

partiality as one of his crimes ;—they recommend Jaggernaut for 
the Zemindary of the Ancapillee, and exclude Sitteram from it, al- 
moſt in the words which they uſed in February for their pre- 
ference of Sitteram, and excluſion of Faggernaut — they adopt this 
preference reverſed, as a compenſation to Faggernaut, and ag a pu- 
niſhment of Sitteram, who has cheated them, and impoſed upon them; 
they dwell upon Faggernaut's abilities, property, and good faith; 
but they don't omit that he is willing to mcreaſe therr, tribute for 
& Ancapillee. '——=The Song was partial; but the harmony,” as they 


well knew, would © rake with raviſhment . the Directors at home. 


They aſſure the Council of Madras that Jaggernaut has been 
injured by the aſperſions of Sitteram, his vindictive and cruel ene- 
my ; but they recall no part of the juſtice which he had ut: 
even at their hands, for his punctuality ; and they neither corr 
nor diſown the policy of engaging his attachment, by wes | 
the ſucceſſion to his own ſon; a policy which Oy. had preſſed, 
2 general principles, in their former advice to Council at 
Madras. „„ 


- 
= 1 


They incloſe a letter from Vizeram Rauze,” as they would haye 
the Council believe, but the work of Faggernaut, or their own... It 
contains the moſt laboured invective againſt that wickedeft of men, Su- 
teram Rauze, built upon aſſertions which are proved by the Records 
of Madras to be falſe ; accuſing him even as Duan, and repreſenting 
the Revenue as improved, ever ſince he quitted the office ;—a deſcrip- 
tion, the reverſe of truth in every part of it. 


But is it not obvious to aſk, why the fa//ebood of their firſt cha- 
racer is more credible than its truth ? If Sitteram, as the enemy of 
Faggernaut, poiſoned them with calumnies injurious to him, had 
Sitteram no Enemies? -was Faggernaut his friend? werte no calum- 
Bak | nies 
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nies, affecting Sitteram, traced by Colonel Brathwarte (who ated fairly 
between the two Brothers) to Faggernaut himſelf? Striking diffe- 
rences appear between the two reverſed invectives: the harſh cha- 
racter af Sitteram is general; that of 7a t had ſtated an 
ample detail of proofs :—An apology . for the oppoſition of 
Faggernaut's laſt character to the firſt is falſe, upon a compa 
riſon of the letters themſelves ; and every imputation upon Sit- 
teram, as the Dan, is refuted by facts upon Record. What a 
ſituation of characters at the mercy of ſuch intrigue, if the Po- 
litical eſtimation of theſe two important actors in the ſcene may, 
ur a 5 of juſt or decent apology, be ſo reverſed in leſs 
than a year! _ 


I don't aſk how theſe Politicians „elt, becauſe I acquit them of any 
Feelings treacherous to their ſyſtem ; but I do aſk how they Jooked, 
when. they diſcovered, as the fact is, that, ever fince the reconcilia- 
tien of the two Brothers at Madras, the pureſt harmony of ſyſtem 
has united them, and the attachment of their /ubjefs (if J may ſo 
eall em) to our Government has been uniform, under many ſe- 
vere trials? — that, ever ſince the Duan, whom they criminate, has 
been reſtored, a revenue has been obtained, which has outſtripped 
ths. ſt models in the ſame country, and within the ſame period 
fame? | e 0 
bey add « that Sitteram's character has been long infamous u 

4 "their on Records; yet they overlooked this infamy when t 
wrote in his favor, and from thoſe records, to this hour, not a ſingle 
fact againſt him is produced. ay Toe 


The Chief does not ſign chi letter; he is gone to Madrat; but his 
ens ftemains, and his confederates are true to him: —he does not 
Aya this lever but he had given his hand and ſeal to an agreement 
th Fagghrmaut, Which this letter has encloſed. A more diſgraceful 
contract has never ſeen the ny 1 call upon the indignant Juſtice of 
this Houſe to mark every feature of it. The firſt allegation of it 
_ (allegations, we know, may riſk any charge) ſtates ** that Faggernaut 
« is afraid of Sitteram's deſigns upon his life,” a cant and hackneyed 
Irrputation/ upon Sitteram by them ; and at this period applied with as 
much truth to VIgeram as to Faggernaut.— Not a ſingle threat againſt 
eſther of them is proved; and the deportment of Sitteram to his Bro- 
ther at every period of their Political differences refutes this calumny as 
between them: the aſſertion of Jaggernaut 's fear is made upon his per- 
fonal-eredit-alone; the perſonal credit of a man, whoſe falſehood theſs 
very Subordinates had proved, and tated upon Record as proved. The 
next recital of their agreement is, that all which they had ſaid in 
February to Faggernait's: prejudice was the calumny of Sitteram.— 
The two letters in February demonſtrate that aſſertion to be falſe :— 
They don't even Fate proof or evidence of any kind, that what they 
Jaid.in-thoſe-earlier accounts. relative to Jaggernaut was G3” 


o 
: 


b [nl 


add that, becauſe they have ' themſelves uſed him ill under the in- 
fluence of Sitteram, he merits the Ancapillee Zemindary by way of 
recompence, and Sitteram deſerves. to loſe it by way of puniſbmemt; 
omitting to remind the Council that Jaggernaut had proved himſelf a 
Lyar in his former claim to that Zemindary (by the account of theſe 
2 8 and 8 to 2 { can. the Houſe believe - 
ſuch perfidy and chicane ?) that for this very Ancapillee, Faggernaut, 
d into the management of it, owed bo leſs 2 £5000, 
almoſt a year's income, though he had not been a full year connected 
with it. They promiſe to obtain the Ancapillee for him if they can, 
and, if they can't ſerve him to that extent, they will obtain a confirm- 
ation of certain Grants to him, recently made by Yizeram ; Grants: of 
territory, and alienations of the Zemindary land, prohibited by the 
eſtabliſhed: rule of the Company, to ſay nothing of their prejudice 
to the Revenue; as much as in them lies, they confirm theſe grants, 

though it was their obvious duty at one blow to vacate them, and make 
them ſubjects of complaint at Madras againſt Vigeram and his Miniſ- 
ter, or at leaſt againſt the latter, as the weakneſs of the former, made 
him. a dupe to influence, and exempted him from | perſonal blame: 
—yet they dare even to recommend theſe illegal gtants at Madras. 
Had I been one of that Council; I ſhould: have thought myſelf 
criminal, if I had not moved and urged the ſuſpenſion of every man 
who ſigned this agreement.— They cloſe by a declaration, that, 
as far as they are concerned, they will ſupport him upon all occafions 
confifient (a very handſome clauſe, but a little too long deferred ?) 
« with the intereſt of the Company; which intereſt every ſyllable; of 
that agreement had violated and betrayed.—In return for this prodi- 
gality of Love, the Houſe will aſk what Jaggernaut was to do for the 
Company, or his friends the Subordinates :—his former fufferings had 
ſcarce entitled him to the whole of it; and, F not, how is he to 
for the reſt? By undertaking to receive the benefit of their fond at- 
tentions to him. 25 65 1900 ee 


; 


It's a little ſingular that we have the f/f apology for the total 
change of their ſentiments upon the character of Jaggernaut in the 
month of November, 1777 ; but the change commenced and ope- 
rated in fact at an earlier period. We cannot mark the very moment 
in which it was formed; but this we know, that, in a little time 
after the Subordinates had complained-of Faggernaut, the Rajab him- 
ſelf impriſoned him for the embezzlement of a large arrear Which he 
had received as Duan of the diſtrict; and ſeized a part of his effects 
by way of pledge for the debt. That impriſonment was caught 
eagerly by the Committee of Circuit as an adequate pretence to make 
every Zemindar diſband his troops, and Vizeram in particular diſarm 
or ſurrender 13000 men, the complement of his troops over and 
above thoſe. which he employed in collecting his revenue. Fagger-- 
naut, having at this time, by the magic of ſome planetary influence, 
never explained, acquired the favor of the Subordinates, reminds 
them, that, being the Company's manager of Ancapillee and the 
by Eats | Havilly; 
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Havilly, he is their Servant — they improve upon the hint, and 
call him Renter :—they ſoon become his partizans :—a ſecond Punic 
war breaks out at Viaianagrum, and hoftilities-are commenced by the 
Subordinates for the purpoſe of releaſing this very Jaggernant, im- 
priſoned by his maſter for embezzlement, whom they had themſelves 
a few months before impriſoned for treaſon, whom Vixeram had pro- 
tected againſt them, and for whoſe puniſhment they had committed 
violence upon the Rajah, his nominal maſter, and real ſlave. Both 
impriſonments were /ega/, and I ſee no reaſon to arraign the juftice of 


them.—When the news of that change in the Subordinate Politics, 


and of the tumult which it occaſioned, reached Madras, the Gover- 
nor made a very appoſite remark upon thoſe Cameleon- Stateſmen: 
G ra thought it (ſaid he) no offence to Viaeram when you impriſoned 
% his Duan for an offence to the Company, without aſking 41s leave, 
% but now his impriſonment of that ſame Duan: for an offence to 
« him in the execution of his office becomes an offence to you, be- 
4 cauſe he is your Servant, and has been impriſoned without your 
« leave. Mr. Mackay, a Member of the Council, whom I can 
always name to his honor, juſtifies the latter impriſonment, and ob- 
ferves that Vizeram can at moſt be only made anſwerable for the rent 
which Jaggernaut was to collect: —even that ſeems a little ftretch of 
power; but one ſtep further is Tyranny.— Here, Sir, to their momen- 
tary honor, I quote the Directors again: I quote their letter to Ben- 
gal in 1777, and early in 1778; ob, f fic emnia! They diſapprove 


«. and abhor the interference of their Servants in the domeſtic and 


« private concerns of the Zemindars.” — The Board of Madras accuſe 
the Subordinates, and ſtate, that by their violence and caprioe they 
have leſſened the confidence of the natives in our Government; yet 
the Bill, which is not very nice in its choice of calumnies, deigns to 
obſerve that Yizerem's impriſonment ſo deſcribed: . gave the Com- 
« mittee of Circuit cauſe f alarm; what Committee of Circuit? 
that which the Chief and Council directed: —for chem it was a can- 
venient alarm, as it gave colour to the violent meaſures which they 
purſued. Aſk their own Military inſtruments, Brat bwaite and Murpby. 
— They woere inſtruments ill choſen ; for they were men of ſtrict ho- 
nor i they proteſted againſt the force which they were to employ, 
and the Subordinates quarrelled with both of them—overbore them. 
War and force are decreed—/7jzeram is conquered, and Faggernaut 
releaſed, Is that all? Is it the Utopian policy of Bengal, which re- 
leaſed a banditti of thieves and murderers, in honor to the firſt glance 
of improvement by Engliſh Law? Is it Quixote's releaſe of Galley- 
flaves? It ic that; but it is more and infinitely worſe. The force 
tyranny; the uſe of it is a cheat: they c | Vzzeram to re- 


was 
ſtore the effects of his priſoner, and remit the debt. — He writes a 
letter upon the ſubject, —a letter of abject homage, and makes a merit 
of his implicit obedience to an act of power; but claims the right 
of juſtifying his charge againſt Jaggernaut. He deſires to attend at 
Madras in perſon, that he may authenticate and prove the miſconduct 


of that pernicious miniſter; which (he ſays) * ould fill W 
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urge: repeated ſolici- 
tude the journey to ade == They, write on _= iſt, the 7th, and 
the 13th of Auguſt, entering in all thoſe letters à ſolemm proteſt 
againſt the Subordinates—Here again Vizeram's lan uage has a force 
in it which an advocate; never could reach, and which no miniſter 
at wr elbow could have prompted—**. 1 know theſe Gentlemen are 
„ averſe to my goings but pray ſend an order not 0 ſtop, me. 
OS It's a lucky night, and I am determined to go. , I'll. 80 unat- 
c tended,” —* The Chief is diſguſted, and puts us under a blame; 
we determine te go, and declare our truth. = hate my Ceun- 
6 try till I go to Madres.”': At this period Fu calls himſelf 
devoted. and an outcalt from Vimianaggram. An that character alone 
the Subordinates receive him with open arms, and make him promiſe 
never to accept an loyment under - Vizerom again. If they had 
bound him ſtrictly to his word, that meaſure, though meant only to 
encourage a — adventurer, would have hen mercy to V- 
Zeram z but he broke his word, and without offence to them: for 
they had a ſudden reaſon to wh: that E co 2 al * NPE; 
his damniou er eme! dt n50: 


The letters which — two jets bed, written wats anfwermk; 
and an order had come through the Subordinate Councils, but in a 
ſealed lattet to Vzerom, which they [could not hn that Yigeran 
8nd-Sit6traw thold procecd under an eſcort upon the, journey to Ma. 
aras.— This unfoteſeen blow to the Subordinate; 1 Ct deranged 
all their plenz, and it became an object of infinite ct 
baffle the Appellants in their hope of juſtioe at fem 
F auf is again ſet upon Vineram, and, thou ; with extreme 
Aerdeh, after a conference of many hours, prevails upon him to 
write againſt his Brother, and requeſt that he may be ſcqured upon 
a charge of pilſering ä in the e 0 oP e 
ehr nen Sammer TN 


Then, Sir, i is chat Vizeran's met affeQico 3 10 . 1 
is too ſtrong for every ſhackle of intrigue.—A meeting takes place 


„uu between Im and 4 Colonel Brathwaite, a man too amiable to be an 


indifferent party in the ſcene.Vixeram, though at the mercy of 
Faggernant, enſlaved by him, and alienated from his Brother,, timid 
in his nature, and even his pride ' funk by ill-treatment, is animated 
by ks affection. tothis Brother, acts for himſelf, and is the dying Otbo 
of that minute.—How beautiful is the eloquence of Nature! and 
how well can the feelings of the heart ſpeak for themſelves —I de- 
clare that I have not a conception of a more pathetic and affecting 
language than Vigeram, this hater of bis Brother, addreſſed in | brs 
favor to Colonel Brathwaite, and en 0 to ae en tht 
deaf adders to ſuch muſic. | 


« He has but one favor to aſk, and he will aſk it as they ſhall di- 
© reQt—lt is, that they will not bring eternal diſgrace upon _ by 
„ making 


—_— "I ” * da 1 * * di. * 
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% making his Brother priſoner— To confine him here, in 5 pre- 
« ſence, and upon 51. account —he cannot Ive to ſee it—his Code 
„J 0000 Dae ee de e Fant: 
He concludes FC uith tears in bis eyes) by * declaration, 
ve that he and all his people are determined to die if this harſh mea- 
„ ſure muſt have its way they will not (he ſays) die fighting, but 
«quietly by their ow-n weapons. 


Had Vizeram no affection for his Brother? Is it poſſible for theſe 
1. eharities of buman life, as Milton calls them, to carry their endear- 
ments further? and will the Houſe believe that be is the ſame Vize- 
ram who, in the ſame year, ſpeaks of that Brother in terms of the 
bittereſt execration, declaring that even an act of juſtice to bim, in 
making him Duan again, is what the Council muſt forbear, if 
they value his he. How are theſe contradictions to be reconciled ? 
How? by the ſimpleſt proceſs in the world. When the Puppet is 
a Man, his principle of attachment and affection to his Brother is 
uniform ; when he is a Puppet again, the Maſter of the wires (call 
him Subordinate or favorite Servant, or both) directs every line of 
l . 1 re e 


The charge concerning the jewels was proved, by Colonel Brath- 
waite, a malevolent falſehood; and he ſtates it, in a letter to 
the” Council, as an ' artifice of Jaggernaut. After the conference 
with Bratbwaite, and Vizeram having engaged that Sitteram ſhould 
be fortheoming, the two Brothers meet, and are ſoon in harmon 

2 

0 


4 


in. Then it is that other Politics are employed, for the purpoſe 
| * getainin them both, in diſobedience to the Company's orders.— 
The Chief owns that he detained them, and makes a merit of 
the delay, ' as an obſtruttion to Sitteram's rebellious defigns, at the very 
time that Sttteram and his Brother preſs the journey to Madras, 
which they afterwards, in part, accompliſh 58 Brath- 
- Twaite ſpeaks often of the obRtuRions to that journey, which he im- 
putes to the Subordinates; with whom he remonſtrated, and pre- 
vailed upon them, after many difficulties, to conſent Having ob- 
tained that conſent; he tells Vigeram that he is free to ſet out; and 
from this moment (he ſays, in a letter to the Council) “ all that 
% ' gloom which had long been viſible in the Rajab's countenance wore 
« F. — By his evidence too it appears, that Yizeram never prepared 
any force againſt the Company, and ſubmitted before the wanton 
hoſtilities of the Subordinate reached him. I ſhould have obſerved, 
that when the Board of Madras are appriſed of thoſe tumults by the 
Subordinates themſelves, they declare in ſtrong terms their indigna- 
tion at ſuch diſhonorable intrigues and pernicious Politics. —lt's not 
therefore an after- thought of this Defence; but Sir Thomas Rumbold 
found the ſentiment upon the Records of Madrat. 


8 | [ | | 2 N 2 | —1 leave, 
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J leave, at preſent, theſe Brothers in harmony, and preparing for 

their journey to Madras :—for I am now to diſſect the character of 

Sitteram Rauze; and here I feel aſhamed for the accuſer, who, in this 
Bill, ſtates the character of Sitteram as * infamous upon Record” for 
no conceivable reaſon, but that his good friends, the Subordinates, 
Have, in one of their letters, uſed a fimilar phraſe, but never have 
proved the fact—thoſe-inſulted and hackneyed witneſſes, whom the 
ſame accuſer, though he finds them, in that character, ſo convenient 
for his purpoſe, inſtructs his own Counfel to reprefent ** as deſerving 
4 0 confidence.” —But here he outſtrips the model, and is more dil- 
ingenuous, by adding an improvement of his own ; for he ſays, in 
the Bill, that Sitteram's character appears to have been often 
«© marked with infamy upon tbe Records of Madras.” —Of this bold 
aſſertion no proof is even attempted ;" but I take it for granted we ſhall 
be told, that upon the party accuſed lies the onus proband! ; that be 
will be fo good as to demonſtrate ** that he is nor infamous upon theſe 
« Records.” Be it ſo: I agree that he ſhall kiſs the rod. I have 
looked, Sir, into the Records, tumbled them oyer and over again, to 
find the repeated infamy of Sitteram, but can ſee no trace of @ /ing/c 
charge againſt that execrated enemy to the Settlement,—Here then is 
averment againſt averment; but mine ſhall be eſtabliſhed by nega- 
tive proof at your bar. The accuſer is modeſt enough to offer no evi- 
dence whatever in ſupport of his propoſition, though an affirmative : - 
yet I ſee the name and the character of Sitteram familiar to thoſe 
Records. I ſee his punctuality approved—ls hat, an infamous cha- 
racter? I read of his attachment and affection to the Company, of 
his juſtice to the natives, of his abilities, perſeverance, activity, and | | 
zeal in ſupport of the Company's welfare: From the year 1766 to —4 
1777, I ſee him the Company's favorite; and early in 177% the fa- 
vorite even of the Subordinates : In April of that year, Iain the 444 
Governor of Madras warm in his praiſe, upon the faith of his own 
perſonal obſervation for three years, when he was Chief of the Sub- 
ordinate which includes Vizianagrum. He was Duan for ten years, 
and quitted in 1776, diſplaced, in effect, by the intrigue of Jag- 
gernaut.— ! defy the accuſer to ſuggeſt a reaſon for ſetting him aſide 
at that period, unleſs they will ſay, as YVizeram's hand (ſuborned and 
guided by them, or their confederate) has already ſaid, ** that he Jefe 
«« a revenue impoveriſhed,” —a falſchood which the accounts of the 
Company demonſtrate. 27 5 N 


od 


I appeal to theſe accounts at any given moment of his adminiſtration 
{and the accuſer ſhall make his own choice of it) as the vouchers of 
his punctuality, ſo eſſential a virtue in the character of any Duan, ſo 
powerful a recommendation to hi appointment.—Tbe/e. are teſtimo- 
nies which can have no partial intereſt, and they communicate facts 
which no argument can weaken. I ſee him, in 1778, confronted 
by his Brother YVizeram at Madras, before the Council That Bro- 
ther is then averſe to him, apparently; in other words, he then acts 
the part which his Miniſter ¶ Jaggernaut ), who has caught _— 
100 X - 
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Madras, inſtructs him to act. He ſtands forth an aceuſer of Sitteram; 
but accuſes him of merit and virtue, eſpecially in his character of 
Duan: for he upbraids him with his reſumption, or his advice to 
reſume, certain prodigal and fooliſh grants. The anſwer of Sitteram, 
to which no reply is made, reminds this ungrateful Brother, that 
for him, and for bit benefit alone he reſumed. them, as laviſh and 
improvident.— This charge, and ſo explained, is like the other ca- 
lumny reſpecting his ambition, which, analyſed even by the Subor- 
dinates, early in 1777. was found the virtue of civil and military ex- 
ertions, pointing only at his Brother's intereſt, though he could have 
conquered for himſelf. ur. | y 55 | 


. He could, at leaſt, be a dangerous enemy to the Settlement; his 
abilities, and aſcendant over the Zemindars of the North, are proved 
for us by the accuſer himſelf. The continuance of the diſcord be- 
tween him and the Rajah would have been ruin.—-Our European 
enemy was at their elbow, and his manceuvres had begun to operate. h 


Was he a better Duan for the Company than his competitor Jag- 
gernaut ? was he the beſt whom the Company could have pointed 
out? If he was, it was juſt and wiſe to appoint him, whether his 
Brother Fixeram approved him, or not. | 


I'remind the accuſer's Council of his own doctrine reſpecting the 
contract between the Maſter and Servant ''—as the meaſure of that 
Servant's guilt or innocence at this bar,—Sce how it operates. The 
Maſters of Sir Thomas Rumbold, in 1779, write a letter to Bengal, in 
which they controul the Nabob of that Country, —a character of rank 
infinitely ſuperior to that of any Rajah,—they controul him in this 
very potent of bis own Duan, and upon the ſame grounds which 
the Council of Madras adopted in their preference of Sittrram They 
urge, that he muſt have a Dran, and a Dzan impoſed upon him, if 
| his own is unequal to the confidence, which affects /hem, as well as 


In — They direct that a Duan choſen by them ſhould execute the of- 
dice, and their directions are obeyed. 


The removal of a Duar is not like that of a common Servant 
The Company have an intereſt in him He is their Duan too. I have 

Heard, Sir, 3 European countries, that even ſubjeits have an in- 

tereſt in the Duans of their Sovereign (a Rqjab of ſomewhat higher 
ſation than Yizeram held) — That git Duan has been removed by 
what has been called 4 hint that he had loſt the confidence of the 
Public; and removed for ** improuident and leviſh conceſſions, the 
very offence imputed by the Council of Madras to the Duan of a 
Rajah, their tributary and ſubjeft—Againſt the undue influence of this 
Duan they directed all their firmneſs... 


The two Brothers were confronted 'openly at the Board—#7zeram's 
aveaknefs was expoſed—His injured Brother courted him to —_ 
Fx ut 


but he had nothing to urge againſt, him, though Toggernon had 
given him a leſſon, except the virize which I have. ſtated, and à ge- 
neral principle, that he may hate his Brother, if he chuſes it. 
21 e fit Ei ESD 4 3. 251.180 526019 paul ac; 
The reconciliation” between them having been urged in Vain, 
it became ſtill neceſſary to - appoint Sitteram the Duan, as a guar 
over the revenue. Here it muſt. not be forgot, that one of the 


Council at Madras who recommends the appointment, of Sitteram, 6 


intrigues are at an end; that he looks only at great and liberal oh- 


Company m the moſt cligible Duan for his Brother, x 


and for them. 
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Ihe Chief himſelf is become one of the Council at Madras mbit 
conduct is a little particular: - when the meaſure; of endeavouring to 
reconcile the two Brothers, and of appointing Sitteram to be the, Dag 


is propoſed, he ſays yes to it, * except as far as it may interfere wi 


« my former opinions delivered when I was Chief; but When 
Thomas Rumbold ſtates the two Brothers, to have been e 
Jaggernaut Rauze to have been ſent away, under a guard, for: his ag- 
counts, the Chief is perfectly ſatisfied, and puts his name to the and 
of the Board. ee F 

As to the firmneſs of Sir Thomas Rumbold in the addreſs to Fixer mM, 
it is the firmneſs of the Board through him, as their Prefident ; and ſo 
the Record is expreſſed ;—lt: points at the Duan alone, through the 


* 
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Rgqjah, and was an exertion made neceſſary by the undue influenc of , 


his Miniſters over him. 5 


" 4 * 
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EX vii 

0 Atte 000 It 
But let us confront the competitors by more pointed evidence. . 
The Bill has told you, Sir, that Sitteram, as Duan of the Havi 
farm, left a debt upon it amounting. to 6000/, in the year 197 
It's true; but the Bill forgets that Sitteram had for many — 4 4 
manager of it, and it ſtates the account of no preceding year; it 
forgets too that Vizeram had made that arrear his own, a fact from 
which an obvious inference muſt ariſe; that Sitteram had paid the 


ſum 
to Bim. 3 


* 
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The allegation of this Havilly arrear, as im uting blame to Sitterats 
in his character of Duan, is perhaps one of 12 moſt ungenerous and 
.cruel fallacies that ever was attempted :—to expoſe it without reſerve, 
and counteract the purpoſe of it, is an eſſential part of the defence, 
upon the comparative eſtimate of theſe two characters. 


ah i 


8 „ e 
1 ll admitted and agreed between us, that a balance left by a Duan 
to any conſiderable amount, is a fact which, till explained, imputes 


blame to the Duan. This principle having been tated as a teſt of 
the Duan's character, let us examine the application of it by the 


accuſer. 0 | 
He ſtates the balance left by Sirteram, and for which I have already 


in accounted; yet if it be an imputation upon Sitteram till ex- 
plained, it applies only to one part of his Government, 'which, 
compared with all the reſt of it, is a mere drop in the ſea; for he 


was Duan of Ancapillee, and of his Brother's diſtri, whoſe revenue 
was not leſs than 200,000/, a year. But the accuſer, having ſtated 
this balance left by Sirteram, forgets that, for the ſame land, Fagger- 
naut Rauze, the Duan of it for leſs than a year, left 140007. Bit 
arrear, Here too it muſt be remarked, that Faggernaut was the 
Company's Duan, and Vizeram would not anſwer for him beyond 


4000. K | 


But that is not all: purſue the argument of balance :—the Bill has 
not ſtated one balance againſt Faggernaut Rauze, yet the accuſer who 
drew that Bill muſt have known that Jaggernaut, as Duan of the 
ab over the Vixiana diſtrict for leſs than a year, left a balance 

o, ooo. beides arrears on the growing payment, amounting to the 
e ſum of 10,000/, ;—that for the Havily (as I have ſtated) 

owed 14,000/. and was to pay 10,000/. of it himſelf; an 'enor- 
mouse debt —that Yizeram,. while be was Duan, contracted heavy 
debts to individuals. Theſe are fingular dec, of memory in the ac- 
cuſer, who, out of all theſe complicated arrears, can diſcover nothing 
injurious to Jaggernaut, his favorite; but can ſtate Sitteranm's balance, 
tor the Hou alone, with diftin® and pointed accuracy. 


© Yaggernaut had been Duan for leſs than a year, and that period 
was amply filled by negleQ, profuſion, embezzlement. Beſides the 
balances of the Havilly and Vizianagrum, he owed 4,500/. out 
of Go the annual tribute for Ancapillte— His own debts to in- 
Uviduals were 32,000/. Upon the whole, he partly threw upon 
Nen, and partly incurred upon his own account, 94.,500/. arrear 
to che Company. Are theſe accumulated arrears no imputations upon 
oggernaut as » though it's preſſed againſt his competitor as an 
unpardonadle fin that be left a balance of fo very inferior a ſum ? 


 - Beſides Fizeram's grant to t himſelf, he had either given 
away, or loſt, a revenue of no leſs than 14,000/. a year ſince he had 

referred Faggernaut, and parted with Sitteram, as Duan—The value 

F his ts to „or his family, is not aſcertained, Mark 
Here the con | . and Sitteram. The latter de- 
Elares, in his Brother's preſence, * that, when Ze had refigned the 
"office of Duan, be took with bim nothing but his clothes”; an 
aſſertion to which Yizeran gives no reply. Mark too the end of 
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Jaggernaut is mat ar tbe inſt the Board ſend tia 
e bp bran) ings the Subordinates of this meafure in @ letter 
em with his intrigues at Aaras ; he runs away, 


hep. Naref kim no more. Sittrrum and 'Vizeram have engaged 
for his debts to the Company, and have not received x 2287 en 
Inſolvency and flight have terminated his career. 


It will not eſcape from the memory of the Houle, that Siereram had 
been appointed his Brother's Duan in 1760, by a ſolemn covenant ;— 
and that Yizeram's right in the ſucceſſion was not clear of doubt. 
That he was intereſted, for his own Son's benefit, in the welfare of 
the diſtrict; and the Company's protection of it has been urged by 
the Subordinates themſelves in their advice and opinion to that effec, 
which they never have recalled; and this too is a circumſtance whick 
marks the wiſdom of confirming that Son's adoption by an A vf 
the Board, another of Sir Thomas Rumbold's many and RE 
Sems / | | 


What has been the effect of this appointment ?—an ample revenue. 
60,000), is the annual tribute 1 Bo, ooo. has been collected in lefs than 
a year and a half—peace and good order have been the uniform cha» 
racers of the diſtrict, adminiſtered by this famous Duan, this en 
r and rebel to the Engliſh Government. 71 JT 


The reluctance of that Brother to his ppointeent, has been, wich 
ſome ingenuity aſſumed, or miſinterp It was the rcluGrance 
of Faggernaut alone, or of bis — the Subordinates ; thy 
make him afficm, late in the year x 777, that he is afraid du 
murder him ie be murdered? and war be afraid for bis ift in this 
Auguſt of that ſame year, which they paſſed in —— ſympathy an 
harmony together, except when Jaggernaut interrupted their affostinn, 
{for a little time) which the fear of Sitterum's impriſonment renewed 
was he afraid for bis Ife at the time that he reſolved upon ſuicide as an 
expiation to his Gods for his Brother's impriſonment? Was be gj 
of bin as a murderer when they took their jo towards Mara: 
together, as united as they had ever been at thoſe of their 
friendſhip in which the Company had —— _— fut — or 
% Brethers.'— He is made by intrigues 1 

as the ſervile inſtrument of W oo to 0 arr his ther. a," d fac 
many years impriſoned him,—lIs he now impriſoned ? We. ſhall. call 
a witneſs to your Bar, who will tell you, that he' is treated: + by this 
* Gaoler” with a moſt reſpectful attachment—that hia Nephew and 
adopted Son, the heir of his name and rank, is now 8 —— 
of his affection, the favorite of his heart. 


The few letters written by YVizeram's pen whith « are on. | 
Brother, and culled by the accuſer for his purpoſe, cover a very thare 
period of two or three months z a period marked in a — 

. tieulars, by the ſhameful e of Subordinate Counci 
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Councils who gave the finiſhing: ſtroke to their ſyſtem, even after 
their Chief had left them, by the letter to Madras, accuſing Sitteram 
(then at Madras, an appellant and witneſs againſt them,) of a fort- 
night's arrear as renter of land which he had ſcarce begun to occupy z 

— the annual tribute of the diſtrict, a ſum in compariſon to which 
his rent could not be named, was a year in debt. 8 


+ But Sir Thomas Rumbold was the Tyrant who urged the reconcili- 
4 ation of the two Brothers, though one of them was averſe to it.“ 
The policy of reconciling them is not arraigned, but the manner of 
it alone; and Yizeram's reluctance is made the ſole teſt of the mea- 
ſure, as if it had been genuine, uniform, and juſt. I can ſee an appa- 
rent reluctance in that letter of his tutored pen, which devoted Sitteram 
as the bittereſt enemy of his heart. I ſce it in the ſuborned male- 
volence of a will enſlaved, though dreſſed up in the forms and trappings 
of Eaſtern pride, when the Rajah confronted his Brother, told his leſſon 
of calumny againſt him by rote, and claimed the right of d;/ownrng the 
natural affection which he never did or could ceaſe to feel. 


But theſe are idle mummeries, and the inſulted Yizeram is a 
King of ſhreds and patches in the ſcene. I look to ſituations which 
leave nature to act for herſelf, I look at the journey to Madras; the 
reconciliation which preceded it; the adoption of the nephew, that 
ſeal of union which never has been taken off, though it was diſ- 
owned for a time by a joint fineſſe of the two Brothers, when the 

feared it might give an offence to their ſuperiors. I ſee it when Vi- 
'Seram is induced by the Subordinates to return from Rajabmundry, 
and yet gives two letters by ſtealth to Sitteram (which he delivered at 
Madrat) recommending him to the Board, debe for him, and 
ſaying, © Let him have the Ancapiilbe, if it were only for my ſatis- 
faction. I have ſtated the four letters of Auguſt, as proving the 
harmony which then united them; but I have not ſtated a letter of 
October 30, in the ſame year, which, after his return, by the advice 
.of the Subordinates, diſowns the reconcilement, and adds (could 
ſuch a letter have been his own ?) that “ he has ng diſſembled with 
% his Brother, in ſubmitting to his will; but that henceforth he 
% ſhall be bi own maſter, and govern the diſtrict himſelf.” Has he 
kept his word, or attempted once, for half an hour, to put his hand 

upon the reins ? 4 


Vet when Sir Thomas Rumbold wrote, and required his attendance, 
the Chief, Jaggernaut, and Sitteram, were than at Madras; Vi- 
2eram was then free, and his freedom operated as it ever has done; 
he aſſented chearfully to the wiſhes of the Government, and the Com- 
pany's friend ſtood confeſſed : but at Madras, Faggernaut reſumed his 
empire over him; all the difficulties of the reconcilement aroſe from 
him; Vizeram aſcribed them to Bim; and the letters of the Board 
ſtate that hr intrigues formed the ſole impediment. 


The 
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The policy of reconciling them is upon record, accompanied with 
an excellent character of Sitteram. They had, in fact, been re- 
conciled even at home, though, when Faggernaut's aſcendant pre- 
vailed again (for a little time), it was called by Yizeram a ſeigned re- 

conciliation, which his heart could not apptove. ont 


If the appointment of Sitteram to be Duan would induce and urge 
the reconcilement, it would have been juſt and wiſe in that ſingle 
view. Sitteram was uniform in proteſting, not againſt his Brother, 
but the chain which fettered him; he was uniform in his affection 
to the Rajah's perſon ; and threw every cenſure of his conduct upon 
his adviſer Faggernaut. | ; 


« But the reconciliation was accompliſhed by force.” —This charge, 
as Bayes would ſay, does indeed e/evate. and ſurpriſe” to a degree 
which makes it unanſwerable. The indictment ſtates, . * That you, 
« Sir Thomas Rumbold, with force and arms, did reconcile two Bro- 
* thers, who had great influence upon the ſecurity and revenue of 
% your Government; whom intrigue alone ſeparated ; and whoſe 
continued enmity would have loſt you their territories, or endan- 
„ gered the tenure of them at leaſt.” | | 


« You ſhould have played; into the hands of that Enemy, who 
« wiſhed for every local diſaffection as a card in his favour. 


% But you baffled theſe hopes, inſured the allegiance of your tri- 
e butaries by conciliating them together, and, by the force of theit 
attachment, improved your claim upon the revenue. Yet how 
«« execrable was your tyranny (ſay the Directors in 1781) when, deaf 
*« to his remonſtrances, you—appointed bis Eldeft. Brother hit Duan. 
« He bleſſes you for it now; but, at that one moment of Jag- 
« gernaut's tyranny over him; it was your tyranny to interfere; and 
&« ſet him free.“ 1 


If indeed the Council of Madras had then ſtript him of his Fort, 
inſtead of reſtoring it, if they had made war upon him, as the Subor- 
dinates made war upon him for his favor to Jaggernaut, or impri- 
ſoned his Brother, as they impriſoned him, I ſhould have called them 
Tyrants :—but the Duan whom they preferred was to be, in effect, 
their own; and the ſurrender of that office then to Yizeram's election 
would, in other words, have been a furrender of the revenue, if not 
of the Government. | TOM 


Yet the Directors are enraged ; they are diſguſted by this union, 
and ſay, We'll diſunite again — But Lord Macartney, whom they 
have made the inſtrument of theſe principles, with a degree of honor 
and ſpirit very becoming to his character, expoſtulates againſt the 
meaſure, by marking the reſources which have ſprung from this 
family ſo united. , bs | 
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I have already marked that ſtrong affection to his Brother which 
in Vizeram was a diſtinguiſhed feature of his true character; there is 
no proof that he was ever averſe to him when he was free; and the 
impulſe of nature animating this attachment, often broke the chain 
which his Tyrants had faſtened upon him. As to Sitteram's affection 
for his Brother, I can diſcover not a moment of his life in which it 
even ſeems to have been impaired, becauſe he felt and ated for himſelf. 
— At the Board of Madras, in 1778, his words are theſe, which the 
heart alone could have prompted— Again the Houſe will fay, or I am 
deceived, ** theſe Barbarians are eloquent '—He addreſſes the Coun- 
eil thus, in his Brother's preſence— 


« For a conſiderable time I tranſated the affairs of my Brother's 
« Government ; and ſo much were we all at that time upon a footing 
* of equality and brotherly affection, that it never was a queſtion 
« with me, whether I acted upon his account or my own: I took all 
* the care I poſſibly could in the management of his Country, and 
omitted no opportunity of improving its revenue, or of contribu- 
* ting to his happineſs or welfare, according to the beſt of my abi- 
en lities. I defire to be informed in what light I was to be conſi- 
« dered, as the Servant, or Brother of the Rajah ? ” 


* Pizeram heard him, and made no reply. 


No force reconciled them in fact.— Here again, I ſuppoſe the oxus 
alan will be reverſed, and we muſt prove the negative to a de- 
ſarted imputation. - I have ſtated the firmneſs of the Board, through 
Sir Thomas Rumbold in his character of their Preſident, as pointing 
expraftly at the Duan of the Rajab, not the Rajah of the Duan.— 
IN not be a nan; (ſays one of the Counſel)—Has not he the dig- 
v nity, aud the feelings of a man?” If I could ſee him indepen- 
dent, uniform, and averſe to his Brother at heart, I ſhould ſay to the 
Counſel, Tes. — But if I ſee him (as I muſt) a tool of his Miniſter, 
and acting a part forced upon his flexible and timid ſpirit, I fay, No; 

is nat a man for any purpoſe of the argument between us: and 
the human character is degraded by a compariſon of it with 315 


Sitteram was directed by the Council (through their Preſident again) 


to conciliate his Brother, and behave to him with reſpectful attach- 
ment. | g N 


Wbat magic reconciled them in fact ?—It was not force; no evi- 
dende of it appears, and it was a month after the examination at the 
Board that, in fact, they ſhook hands together.—It was art, I ſup- 
poſt ; for the Counſel obſetves, that Yizeram ** was got into the bu- 
* amour to ſem his Brother's friend. tans 


14 | The 


The manner of the reconciliation, though public at Madras, ad- 
mits of no proof at this bar till the witneſſes to it could arrive in 
town from ſo diſtant a ſcene—But Sir Thomas Rumbold will ſtate the 
circumſtances to the Houſe, upon the teſtimony of his own perſonal 
honor, after the evidence at the bar ſhall have been cloſed ; for at 
that long-deferred, but ſure period of his accuſer's power over him, 
he will appear as worthy of credit as any of his fellow-ſufferers, who 
have been defamed by calumnies, reſcued by the arm of truth, and 

vindicated by the honor of the Public. One thing relative to it 
is in proof; that it was accompliſhed after Faggernaut had been 
ſent away. Was it ſincere ?—lf it was, force had no aſcendant over 
it—If it was not, prove the maſk. Words and facts atteſt the 
ſincerity of it. Vigeram writes to the Chief and Council, acquainting 
them that all differences between his Brother and him were at an end. 
— The Counſel argues, from this change of character, that it was not 
his own, but ſuborned. What is that argument, but preſumption of 
guilt ?—ls it not the more ungenerous too, when his recent accuſa- 
tion of his Brother, a change infinitely more violent, is over/ooked 
by the accuſer, and proved by the culprit? If it was a cordial 
and genuine reconciliation, it proves the former chain, and vindicates 
the policy of the reſcue. Compare this letter to the ſubſequent facts. 
— What complaint has been made by Vizeram againſt his Brother, 
from the date of that letter to this hour? I ſhall prove at your bar, 


by parol evidence, the uniform harmony of theſe Brothers at a later 
and recent period. 


Let any unprejudiced man of honor now put his hand upon his 
heart, and ſay that, all the circumſtances conſidered, which I have 
ſtated, and y ay, all the appointment of the Duan, followed by 
the reconciliation of the two Brothers at Madras, was either cruel, 
or impolitic.—Was it not (I may aſk), in a peculiar degree, a'wiſe 
and equitable meaſure of juſtice between all the parties concerned ? 


If I am deceived, all my notions of right and wrong will be afloat 
for ever. | 


— 
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THE annexation of the Ancapillee and Sitteverum Zemindarie to 


Vizianagrum is charged as another article of improvident conceſſion to 
Sitteram, though it affects him only as a Parent. | 


Vizeram lent, in the nature of a mortgage, to the Settlement, = 
the faith of that Zemindary, as a real pledge for it, 60,000/. When 
the Zemindar died, and left no heirs, though 6, zool. a year was the 
moſt which could be offered for it by way of tribute, the Subordi- 
nates urged the Council of Madras to diſpoſe of it in that ſhape.— 
October, 1778, the amount of tribute offered by Yizeram was goool. 
a year, and a penſion of 1000). a year made ſecure to the family of 
the Zemindar deceaſed. All plans of taking the country, as a for- 
feiture, into the hands of the Settlement were impractieable. 


2 But 


F414 
But it was a debt of juſtice to Yizeram that we ſhould pay him 
what I call the mortgage debt, or give him the land Giving him the 
land, we gave him rather a fone than bread; but his paſſion for land 
ſeduced him.— The Cole was only to im; and the policy of it was 
obvious.—lt relieved us from the embaraſſment of his demand as our 


mortgagee, and, at the ſame time, put into the coffers of Madras a 
ſolid increaſe of revenue. 


THE adoption of Guzzipetty, Vizeram's Nephew, was the recent 
compact of the two Brothers, that ſeal of the reconciliation between 
them, which no Subordinate intrigues could“ raſe from the bond.” 
— Confirming it, we only gave a ſanction to an arrangement which 
compoſed a feud injurious to ourſelves. The Subordinates, before 
the parties had made the agreement, urged the Council of Madras 
to make it for them. It ſecured, at once, the affection of the whole 
family to the Council, and through them to the Company's Go- 
vernment. | 


— a 


AS to the reſtitution of the Fort, I have ſaid that not a hint of 
the meaſure appears upon the records before the diſmiſſion of Red- 
head from the ſervice of Sir Thomas Rumbold.— It was, at every period 
of the Subordinate caprice, recommended. The Fort was an an- 
cient family-reſidence; no obſtruction to the Company's demand 
upon it was ever made—The gates were flung open to the wanton 
force which came in battle-array againſt them. No ingenuity of a 
Tyrant could have ſuggeſted an act of controul more humiliating to 
a Hindos, We find, by a letter from the Subordinates themſelves, 
dated the 24th of December, 1777, that Vigeram had fled from all 

is domeſtic enjoyments to a ſolitary hill ſet apart for his devotion— 
— upon that hill he had ſupplicated his Gods, and had ſworn that 
1e would not leave it (what feeling heart can rally ſuch prejudices !) 
till the Company ſhould be ſoftened. At the conference with Co/one/ 
Brathwaite, he ſays, what no words but his own can ſay half ſo well 
« My Fort is ſmall; my houſe, my family, my women are in it. — 
« It is nat an offenſive Fort, but a common Eaſtern defence round 
„ my palace.” In a letter, he ſays, that his Fort is very dear to 
„ him, as the ancient reſidence of his family; that, if diſpoſſeſſed 
« of it, he ſhould be very unhappy.” * Two Gentlemen of the 
% Board (theſe are his words !) can give a more affecting account of 
«© my diſtreſſed condition, obliged thus to forſake my ancient habi- 
tation, than I can indite.“ 


Remember here what the Directors of the Company have ſaid 
* ex. adytis to the Council of Bengal, We abhor the difturbance 
*« of the Zemindars in their poſſeſſions.” 


Let the Counſel for the accuſer protect him here“ Is not he 
« a man Has not he the character and feelings of a man? he 
TO > | as 


E 


has when his chains are off, and his fuculties, br even weak nelles, 


It was an act of juſtice to reinſtate him in the Fort, and an act of 
policy too Indeed policy and juſtice are ſeldom diſunited. A letter 
of the Subordinates, upon the 6th of November, confirms the inno- 
cent condition of the Fort“ Should the Rajah not be indulged, 
«« his averſion to the Government will operate when it can be en- 
** couraged by European powers.“ | 


At this time the Company were at war, and Pondicherry was be= 
ſieged.— We inſured the Fort, and made it, in all military or poli- 


tical views, our own. 


Say the Counſel, ** Yizeram was got into the humour to alk for the 
«« reſtitution of the Fort.” Who miſinſtructed that able Counſel? 
Vizeram always had this meaſure at heart. 


I take my leave, at laſt, of theſe conceſions—can they be ſo called? 
Were they not jaſt and wiſe If they were, the internal merit of 
them is a bar to the ſuſpicion of a diſhonotable motive anti. WHs 
ſhall argue againſt the wiſdom or juſtice of them ?—Let me heat Him). 
and meet his argument. They were not only juſt and wiſe, But fu 
lutary and beneficial in their confequences. Aſk Lord Macartney 
again and again what effect they have produced upon the attachment 
of theſe tributaries, and, through that medium, upon the revenue of 
Madras. ſhall ſummon him to the bar, upon the records of the 
Company at home, and challenge the accuſer to refuſe him as wits 
neſs, or inſinuate one ſuſpicion which may diſhonour him, | 
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Suppreſſion IB, I come now to what the Counſel for the accuſer called the 
5 * ad- Engliſb part of the Bill.—lIt imputes to Sir Thomas Rumbold, that 
16g Ebene, he concealed from the Board at Madras, and from the Directors at 
Runbold, ac- home, Mr. Saalier's information to him, accuſing four Subordinate 


des me, Chiefs, by name, of corrupt offences committed by them in their 


of corrupt Political character. 
practices. 

I am here, Sir, to vindicate the party accuſed, againſt his own 
bureau, firſt opened by his correſpondent Mr. Sadler, and then by 
his accuſer. Known to have the letter which he concealed in his 
own private cuftody, he is required by the accuſer to lay it upon your 
table, for the purpoſe of criminating himſelf ; one of thoſe cruel firſt 
experiments in evidence which that accuſer's keen ingenuity, ſuperior 
to the dull reſtraints of legal mercy, has pointed out. I call upon the 
Counſel for the Bill to point out any one inſtance of a penal ſuit, in 
which a man has been forced by his proſecutor to adduce evidence 
againſt himſelf, out of his own pocket. 


I —_ 

Put the caſe of ,Treaſonable practice. What culprit has been ever 
directed, in the worſt of times, and by the moſt infamous Judges 
who have diſgrace their ſacred office, to ſurrender out of his own 
private and ſecret hand the guilty paper which is to be adduced as an 
evidence of thoſe practices? : 


I ſhall here pay no attention to,** covenants violated, and orders diſ- 
% obeyed.''— The Counſel who cloſed the evidence told us, that cove- 
nants-and orders, in a caſe like this, were pitiful ſupports of a higher 
obligation, reſulting from the tacit and ſuperior covenant of Political 
duties—and ſo far he ſaid well: but it will be difficult for him to 
make the ſentiment reach the fact. 


At preſent I ſhall only ſay, that, in thoſe covenants and orders, I 
read nothing but civil contracts, with a penalty annexed ; for it will 
ſcarce be denied, that a caſe may have happened, in which to have 
broken the covenant, or diſobeyed the order, would have been highly 
meritorious. 


What is the offence? Letus mark it with accuracy, not pedantic 
and minute, but liberal—$Sir Thomas Rumbold has not commenced in- 
former, upon the fingle footing of private intelligence unauthenticated. 
His offence, if any, was that of omiſſion.— He took no pains to con- 
ceal evidence; but he did not think it honorable, or wiſe, to act 
upon his private information alone :—he barred no diſcloſure of it 
by his informer ;:—he was not active in the concealment ; but he 
was not officious in appriſing the Directors that he had received 


a letter which had communicated the intelligence to him under the 
ſeal of confidence. 


This being a correct and juſt epitome of the charge, my firſt re- 
mark upon it is, that it imputes an offence diſowned by the Law of 
England.— And here, Sir, T can't forget a beautiful paſſage in Lord 
Strafford's eloquent and able defence Muſt we be tried by Laws 
% before they are made? Far better were it, that we ſhould be 
s tried. by no laws at all, and be governed by thoſe characters of diſ- 
** cretion and virtue which Nature hath planted in us.” An offender 
againſt hidden laws, at the mercy of a legiſlative expedient, is an 
abjet who creeps in the dark, and ſhakes with fear at the ruſtling 
of every leaf—Attainders, or pains and penalties, are ſerpents by 
* his way, and adders in his path.“ 


A familiar caſe reſpecting the office of Privy-Counſellor has been 
ſtated by the Counſel for the Bill, with much art and addreſs, but 
the palogy attempted is more ingenious than ſolid, or juſt.— 

In the firſt place, it muſt be underſtood with a reference to High- 
treaſon committed, or proceeding, or preparing to act, with an immediate 
riſe of the public ſafety. Next, the peculiar nature of the offence 
concealed, which affects the very exiſtence of the Government, muſt 
not be overlooked. Nor, laſtly, can I forbear to remind the Houſe 
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of a Law. upon the ſubject, which the Counſel ; a Law which 
makes the concealment, or miſpriſion of High=treaſon, an offence in 
itſelf, and puniſhable by ſevere penalties, | 


But ſuppoſe unauthenticated notice of treaſon pa, and imparted 
under the ſeal of private confidence: - the offence committed, and 
the guilt aſcertained ; but the effect innocent, and the Government 
ſecure :—the offender guarded and chained (as the Subordinates were 
by Sir Thomas Rumbeld's meaſure of reform); but the ſecret kept.— 
Shall a concealment ſo put, \ an offence at this bat ? | ee 


Look back, Sir, to the R !0n.—Look to the Rebeltions of the 
year 1715, and 1745. Was private confidence betrayed ? was it a 
Political virtue to betray Fathers, Brothers, and Friends ? or, if be- 
trayed, was that infamous barter of private honor encouraged by the 
Government ?—At the time of the Revo/ution, who doubted the in- 
trigues between the Court of St. Germain and many of its adherents 
at the Enyliſh Court? yet the new Sovereign, unſettled as he felt 
his throne, gave no countenance to the officious diſcoveries of crimi- 
nal attachment and affection to the Tyrant who had abdicated, nor 
made any other uſe of ſuch information, when forced upon him, than 
to watch over the conduct of the parties accuſed. F 


In the year 1745, Sir Robert Walpole, Firſt Miniſter, and Privy= 
Counſellor, with a more ſpecial truſt annexed, ſtated over and over again, 
in this very Houſe, that he had the lives of many then Members of 
Parliament, in his pocket; but he thought it an act of Political 
wiſdom to conceal from the legiſlative or executive power, ſuch 

cket evidence—He owned, in his place, that he committed that 
Miſpriſion of High-Treaſon, if it may be ſo called; and yet I never 
heard of a cenſure upon his conduct for that /zgal offence, but political 
virtue: and his forbearance was accounted no leſs honorable to him 
in his character of Stateſman, than it was amiable in him as 4 


Man. 


Will any man believe that, in this fatal American war, letters have 
not peſtered the Miniſter, containing unauthenticated reports of this 
or that correſpondence with Rebels ? will any man believe that, un- 
authenticated as theſe reports were, ſome of them did not induce 
belief, or ſtrong ſuſpicion of the fat—But the malevolence of the 
informer was baffled by the wiſdom or lenity of the Government, 


The diſtinction, however, is broad (if policy be laid aſide) between 
that plea of confidence which can extenuate no legal crime, and the 
ſame plea which can extenuate or juſtify the guilt before us; a guilt 
which is new, and made by the Legiſlature for the purpoſe of crimi- 
nating and puniſhing a party accuſed, whom the Law of England 
could not, have touched for it. 


A a Sir, 
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Sir, that Law Which has been ſometimes held up as the model of 
your proceedings in a judicial character, abhors the tyranny of diſco- 
vering crimes by the purchaſe of treachery to the good faith of pri- 
vate confidence. It has no offences of concealment, except that of 
treaſon or felony, —The Parliament of England will never, I hope, 
leap over the modeſty of this line. It ſurely is impolitic, -as well 
as cruel, to make that an offence in one ſeparated culprit, though 
practiſed by thouſands under the ſhelter of an exiſting Law, which 
flatteted them with hopes of indemnity againſt puniſhment, for an 
act, reſtrained by no legal prohibition, but injoined by the facred, 
though unwritten laws of private honor. | 


But it was your duty implied (ſays the Bill) that you ſhould in- 
form againſt the parties accuſed by this letter of confidence. Duty 
implied are thoſe words applicable to a penal ſuit, any more than 
. aki of orders ''—** an exact performance of an agreement in ſub- 
„ ftance —and many other expreſſions of the ſame indefinite nature, 
found in this Bill? The lines of duty, and the manner of ſtating 
them, ſhould be marked and broad, if men are accuſed of diſpenſin 
with them. Implied is conſtructive— Vou imply one thing, and 


another - you are more corre, but I am not criminal. Duty implied ! 
Ils it leſs the duty implied of every man who hears me to inform 


every offence, moral or political? But is it criminal at this 
bar to decline the duty, where the municipal code has been filent 


Iff know a fact, even authenticated, but knew it in confidence; 


4 fat Which the Law does not ob/ige me to diſcloſe, but I betray 


that confidence of my own accord, every Member of this Houſe, and 
every man of honor, would think himſelf polluted by fitting at the 


lame table with me; I ſhould be excommunicated by the public ha- 


tred and ſcorn. - Nor do I mean to declaim when I ſolemnly aver, 


that if this duty implied could ever ſeduce me into ſuch perfidy, I 
— ſhould wiſh to die, if it were only to eſcape the curſe of ſelf- 


reproach. - 


| ; 8 decide that a concealment of the imputation which My. Sad- 


lier had communicated, was an offence to the public, and you enact 
that every Governor of a diſtant province,be henceforth a deteſted in- 
quiſitor of ſtate, an informer, the tool of cabal, and of private re- 

ntment—** Rapientur homines in hac judicia, non folum invidid, ſed 
4% etiam ſermone malevolorum.” Not only peculation, ſays the Counſel, 
but any thing lite it, muſt be diſcovered ; and the /efter of the cove- 
nants obliges the Governor of Madras to divulge whatever he hears. 


If 1 were to argue upon theſe covenants (and I may argue upon 
them hereafter, as the Bill reſerves every civil right), I ſhould infiſt 


that Sir Thomas Rumbold had not broken them ;—even on that argu- 
ment, a doubt of conſtruction would fave him from penal conſe- 


quences, 


toy] 
quences of q pecuniary nature. Theſe covenants would never be 


conſtrued as binding him at all hazards to betray the good faith of 
private confidence. What, if he ine the' charge to be fag the 
letter of the covenants would ſtill compel the diſcovery ; but the fuſe - 


and ſpirit of them would be injured by that rid obedience. e- 


| ; | N ein F 
But they point at future offences, or they prove too much. Ho. 

far back muſt the enquiries be purſued? The words cover hee 
of orders, If no limit can be ſet upon the date of that miſconduct, 
Sir Thomas Rumboid would have been occupied in the complicated in- 
trigues of Lord Pigot, and all his predeceſſors.— The words them- 
ſelves point at a future period; fot they expreſsly confine the diſoo 
very to offences which the Servants of the Company mall commit. 


The Bill has one material fallacy, or inaccuracy. at leaſt. Who 
can read this part of it, and forbear to infer that Sadler ſtated the 
paper as a copy from an original, atteſted by a Dubaſh : but the fact 
8, that it was written by his own hand, and he gives no hint of the 
quarter from which it came. Indeed the Counſel: for the Bill, im- 

roves upon the inaccuracy, and ſtates the paper to have heen An 
52 ws 4wwho had paid the ſur. ah sites engt gang * 
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| I have aſked che Houſe, without fear, if le is criminal hers; 

refuſes to betray a ſecret confidence which the Law does not oblige 
him to betray ? Inſtancaqgageur to me which have ſtrict: 140 
the caſe before us.— Many years and centuries age bribery was pradtifed 
at elections—nor has this Arcadian age been guife pure from that: flap 
in Political morality? How many of thoſe who hear me know, under 
the ſeal of confidence, that ſomething not very write it is imputable 
to their Brother, Friend, or Neighbour? but are they.ctiminal at this 
bar for chuſing to keep the ſecret ?—If they are, I am alſo that gtimĩ - 
nal; will no Member of this Houſe do me the honor to ſhake hands 
with me, becauſe I am guilty of ſuch a concealment ?—lIf you, Sir, 
knew, from the whiſper of your friend, that a member of this Houſe 
had given . 2000 for a ſeat, would you commence informer: againſt 
that guilt ? 1 | 1 


- Another caſe occurs, though ſpeculative I agree. There is not ohe 
member of this Houſe, at the hour in which I ſpeak; Who is not 
qualified by Law to fit; but I may, without indecorum, ſuſpe&, that 
in former Parliaments two or three may have been ſeated, ho have 
not been ſo qualified—yet the offence of im a ſham frechold 
upon the Houſe, and ſupporting it by a falſe oath, is no deſpicable 
guilt; the offence too continues, for the uſurpet, by dealing away 
his vote in Parliament as if it was legal, acts 4 perpetual fabſt» 
hood, perjury, and cheat. But who has informed againſt the(c men 
— by diſcloſing private confidence? iet eis e e 


Nor is every notice of guilt, though gffic: n 
of the Counſel, with an air of triumph, compared the * abandoned eng 5 N 
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flexible honor which prevails in our adminiſtration of Juſtice.— What, 
if I prove that a Chancellor, and a Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, 

have ſlept over offences which have reached even their judicial know - 
ledge |l—What, if theſe too were offences of corruption !—There are 
thoſe who hear me, and well know to what I allude, when I remind 
them of a Nobleman, high in office, and Privy-Counſellor, who had 
fold a poſt in his department, or negociated the ſale of it. When the 
contract appeared before that great Judge who preſides in our higheſt 
Court of Equity, I need not ſay that he ſpurned it, as the virtuous 
dignity of his nature is a theme of general praiſe—But has that Fudge, 
Privy-Counſellor, and Keeper of the King's Conſcience, felt it neceſſary to 
commence an informer of ſtate againſt this Nobleman's guilt ?—Has 
he recommended @ Bill of Pains and Penalties againſt his fortune, for 
the purpoſe of atonement and example. | 


May I remind one of the Counſel for the Bill of a curious and 
whimſical fact in bir knowledge, if he has not even been concerned 
as an advocate in it—A refpeFab/e body of men, who are called 
Smugglers, had obtained the ſign manual of the King to a charter 
of exemption from every paſt offence, upon the terms of obtain- 
ing, for the uſe of Government, a number of men ſtipulated—I need 
not ſay that his Majeſty was innocent and ignorant of this very ſin- 
lar compact, or add, that a corrupt intercourſe with ſome of his 
inferior Servants had accompliſhed the -t was proved as a fact 
before the 941 L of the Ning - Bench; but I have not learnt 
that his Maje been appriſed of it by this other great Fudge 
and Priuy-Coumſellor, or that proceedings are in agitation for the pur- 
poſe of eng the guilt through all the various branches of it, up to 
the fountain-head, The Commons, at leaſt, have not been honoured 
by the communication of theſe enormities to them, for the purpoſe of 
arming their inquiſitorial power againſt the ſuppoſed offenders. 


But the information of Sadlier's letter only conveyed proof in ſpecie 
of an inveterate cuſtom. Is my honorable client the only perſon who 
has Heard, in the Eaſt, of preſents by the natives to the Servants of 
the Company ?—What is the Nazir, I mean the European demand, 
of that name, ſtated by a witneſs to the Secret Committee, as noto- 
rious, and, in is opinion, perfectly innocent? 


Sir, it is dangerous, very dangerous, to heighten civil penalties, 
and make them penalties of ſtate, at the mercy of political diſcretion. 
— This experiment is the firſt of the kind upon record. Servants of 
the Company will, in future, _— a literal command, or break 
the words of a covenant at a peril indefinite and cruel : let them ſee 
cn Py beſore them, and ſuffer it. Private contracts may 
puniſh by civil penalties, where public honor and policy would com- 
mend the meaſures which incurred that forfeiture ; but ſhall the 


Public, by a new Law, puniſh what, as the Law now ſtands, a 
civil ty alone can reach ? 


10 figacy, as hecalled it, of the Mayor's-Court at Madras, to that in- | 


[ 91 } 


1 The: Counſel who ſpoke laſt made uſe of a very fingular argument, 
ewlich imported (if I 3 him correctly) that Saalier gave per 
culiar ſanction to his account of theſe corrupt practices, by inſerting 


the names of the corrupt parties, and- the- * corruptly . 
* even 70 frattions.” 


Need I aſk if that afoniment le Mv aid ſolid ? 11 1 Sadr Hed 
ſaid, © former Chiefs have received corrupt ſums of money to a do ; 
«© amount,” would he have deſerved leſs credit than by ſaying, 
or that Chief (by name) has received Fifty thouſend pounds, Tin 
<« Shilhngs, end Fourpence three fertbings ? — The queſtion occurs 
with equal force in either caſe alike. Is the fact 4 falſe or true; 
and, if true, what re your proofs of it ? 


.de in et by a Dabaſs, that ſoch and aach duft 
ſums have been received He communicates the particulars to 5 
eng Rumbold, but not the fource of bis knowledge, or ſuipi- 


Ave oll reports to be diſcloſed, and at a dimer # Is the ioformes's 
F to have no weight? Are his politaa enmitics no features 
his perſona! crodit? Are no cincumſtances re bim, which as 
comp ; N mark 3 — oh teport itſeli, A 2 
uſpicion 


As to bie informer, 1 our judgement of his rern 'b 
his condu in making it, under all the circumſtances, 4 
rule of three to calculate improvements upon fuch perfdy; yet the 
Bill aſſumes that his character alone may give ſanction to his wond 
Henceforth he is to be conſidered as the Guardian-angel of the Ze» 
mindars—But view him upon the records of Madras in former Go- 
vernments. Not long before Sir Thomas Rumbald had reached Ma- 
dras, this Bigb-ſpirited and virtuous man had been ſuſpended from the 
ſervice—The Records of the Company had given the reaſon of the 
meaſure thus :—* In his management of the Company's affairs at In» 
&« geram, he has acted nn to on orwell and vpprefſively fy 
** the natives,” Bc. 


That ſuſpenſion has never been diſapproved at home—He had been 
ſince reſtored, under very humiliating diſabilities ; but Sir Thomas 
Rumbold having entertained a good opinion of his activity in the ſer- 
vice, appointed him Chief of Maſulipatam, and employed him in that 
e which he aitned 
at the Subordinate intrigues—He perhaps thought him dangerous 
out of employment z 7 poſſibly = the his abilities, animated 
by perſonal gratitude, might tender bim uſeful in that ſtatian. 


If it was an offence in Sir T. * Rumbold that he did not WE 
himſelf as an executioner of thoſe irs in detail upon 2 n 
| Wi | | 
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which 37 Politics at Madras were to reform, and have in fact re- e 


formed, he pleads guilty of that offence. 


While this reform proceeded and perſevered at Madras, a letter 
came from Sadler, in which he ſtated the cſſomary payments received 
before his time upon the renewal of tribute. In that letter he gives 
what I muſt call mean and wicked advice: Leave the Subordinates 
« to themſelves : let them work out the miſchief, and be reſponſible 
« for it, elſe they will make you anſwer for them; and this very 
* meaſure of calling the Zemindars to Madras will give them a handle 
« for ſuch a turn in their favor.'—The Zemindars, in that letter, 
diſtruſt the Subordinates; but he ſtates no ſuch fact in his public 
diſpatches to the Board of Madras. — He thanks his friend Sir Thomas 
Rumbold for his honorable protection of him“ againſt volumes of the 
4% baſeſt calumny —he promiſes honor to him in return. He ſtates the 
fact for a purpoſe accurately marked by himſelf —** 7's to ſhero you upon 
« what — ground you tread.— It may be deſtroyed —“ It's meant 
4% in confidence; in other words, not meant for a eg charge, nor 
even for a public diſcloſure of the fact.— No evidence whatever is 
pointed out; but the aſſertion ſtands upon the writer's own perſonal 
credit, or upon the authenticity of his materials, in which he ma 
have been deceived, —Will any man living tell me, that Sager, in 
this letter, ſtands forth a public informer and accuſer ? or that Sir 
. Thomas Rumbold could, as a man of honour, ſhow ſuch a letter ? 


Mark the contraſt between theſe correſpondents.—Two years and 
a half ſince the letter was written, the writer of it, after a quarrel 
with Sir Thomas Rumbold, opens, in effect, his bureau by ſtealth, and, 
behind his back, accuſes him of a&ing with honour by the accuſer 
himſelf. * 8 


One of the Counſel argues that he did not mean to put ſuch a 
* confidence in his correſpondent's honor, becauſe he told the Com- 
% pany of this letter, himſelf.” — My irt anſwer to that remark is, 
that even if Sad/ier had made an early tender of the evidence to the 
Council, after he had written the letter, it would be a ſhort and lame 
proof (againſt the obvious import of that letter itſelf) that he did 
not mean to put ſuch a confidence, at the time, in the perſon to whom 
he wrote.—But has that Counſel ſo ſhort a memory as to forge? that 
Saalier was two years reſident at Madras after he had written the let- 
ter, and was mute upon the ſubject, -though he knew that Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold had kept the ſecret, and though he was not upon terms 
of harmony with him, but the reverſe ?—Has he alſo forgot that Sad- 
her himſelf made an offer to /#// this integrity and public ſpirit for 
which he now takes credit ?—He was then eager to reſume that ſeat 
at the Board which he had forfeited ; and he told their Preſident, that, 
if he could but it, he would bury this letter in oblivion. 


Compare the two concealments, from the date of the letter to the 
moment in which the writer of it begun to inform againſt the parties 
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eiuiminated. Saalier's concealment of his own evidence was an act 
ol indelicacy to the accuſed. —But Sir Thomas aer J r | 
of a letter which he had read in confidence, was an act of indiſpen= 
ſible delicacy to the writer. Saalier knew the evidence, if it exiſted, \ | 


and could bring it forward; he was fettered in that reſpect by no N _— 
confidence whatever,—Sir Thomas Rumbold muſt have leapt in the \ i 
dark, as the evidence was not before him; and his official character RA 


was in chains to his perſonal honor. Why did not Sadhker, if he 
had intended that Sir Thomas Rumbold ſhould inform and accuſe; re- 
mind him of that intention at Madras? why not remonſtrate:with 
him for his negle& of the duty, and force him to act in it, or com- 
plain to the Board? I am no advocate for Whitehill, or the other 
Subordinate Chiefs; but I wz/ ſay this for them, that Sadlier acted 
ungenerouſſy by them, to ſay no worſe of it; he accuſed them in 
a letter of confidence, inſtead of giving notice to the Company, to the 
Council, or to them, that he had received and communicated this in- 
formation He permitted Sir Thomas Rumbold, and even Mbitebil, 
to preſide at the Board long after he had quarreled with both: he 
preſerved an obſtinate ſilence till Sir Thomas Rumbold was gone, and 
Whitehill, who had ſucceeded, was turned out of his office by tlie 
Council of Bengal. 69 LACTIS & TH SY) N : 

b i „ ; FFF 
| Yet, in 1781, he would have the Board, and the Public, under 
ſtand that he had made an open reſiſtance to thoſe” peculators, A 
had appriſed Sir Thomas Rumbold of the evidence in order to its pub- 
lication.— He pretends to aim at VMhitebill; but he takes care to mat k 
Sir Thomas Rumbold's actual receipt of the letter, in order to ff it 
upon Bim as a letter which he concealed, © _ 


bo: bo 57% 4151002 
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The accuſer here has picked up another charge by the way, as an 
auxiliary topic of concealment.—** Sir Thomas Rumbo/d received, in 
the ſame cover, two letters; and one of them is the letter which 
imputes corrupt practices to the Subordinates: in his anſwer he 
takes notice only of the other letter, and meant therefore: to conceal 
* his receipt of this letter.” He meant like an ideot, if he ſo meant; 
and the Counſel have done him the honor to give him credit for a 
very good underſtanding. © . | 1 SAM OTE” 


\ „ 


Sadlier now calls it authenticated information; but why did not ge 
purſue it, if he knew the authenticity of it? He now glories in the 
office of public informer, and throws down his glove againſt White- 
hill, offering to accuſe him in form, and prove the charge, Againſt 
the other obje& of his reſentment and hatred, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
he offers no accuſation. . 3; e "nib 

How partial are the diſpenſations of juſtice by the Directors of this 
great Company I If Sir Thomas Rumbold was criminal in hrs con- 
cealment of Sadlier's confidential and private information, what ſha- 
dow of excuſe can be found for Sadlier himſelf; whom no confidence 
embaraſſed, who knew the evidence, who viglated the ſame cove- 

* nants 
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tion in after a ſilence of two years and a half, to commence 
informer againſt the guilt, when it became obſolete in his cuſtody of 


it? Yet be is, at this moment, employed by the Directors in a very 
im t confidence -a member of their Council at Madras, and 
very near the Chair. | 


Could Sir Thomas Rumbold have it in view to ſhelter and ſcreen the 
ulation or intrigue of the Subordinates ? Look at his reform, and 
e reaſons which he wall, for it; do they not mark a de- 
eided plan to correct ſyſtem 6y ſyſtem, and work a radical cure of a 
pernicious but inveterate habit? 55 


But I ſay that he was guilty of no concealment, in the view of theſe 
<bvenants, or the orders which they were to ſupport; no conceal» 
ment which could have the effect of ſuppreſſing uſeful information. 
He knew in general (and his.employers knew it) that ſuch gifts were 
<uſtomary at the Subordinate ſettlements.—He knew the miſchievous 
tendency of that cuſlom— Sadr (if he had put implicit faith in bis 
ayerment, unſupported: by evidence) had only Kat ee that general 
knowledge by a perſona! charge upon individuals nominatim. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold has informed againſt the crime, though he has not 
informed apainſt the parties criminated— He ſays to the Company, 
after Sadlier s information had been received, The mutual intereſt 
as which has long ſubſiſted between this Preſidency and the Subordi- 
4% nate Councils,: has been the ſource of great oppreflion, &c.” In 
Hat complaint he alarms the jealouſy of his employers againſt the 
Subordinate Councils, and courts a guard over himſelf as Prefident 
of Madras. | 
EDN ß Tom oh3. C3 1. ] $ID? 
The Board of Afadras knew the miſchief in general, though not 
priſed of name or fums.—They too ftate, in à public letter, that 
JSubordinates are averſe to che meaſure of calling the Zemindars to 
e -Magras, becauſe it affected. ** abeir conſequence, and their eno/u- 
TY ᷑ ot 554 tro | | | | 


To this information, pointing evidently at corrupt practices, no 
anſwer is received: Why don't the Directors command the diſco- 


ty of numei, andebther particulars? why do they inftitute no perſo- 


1 


was their object? 


fi of - STENT S013 3710-21; Ti ' A WA 
Tot fv eternally ſhifting is the Bill, that Subordinates, with all this 
odium of corrupt intrigue upon their heads, may remonſtrate, for- 
ſooth, againſt the very meaſure which pointed and ſtruck at heir 
power thus abaſed!; and the Council ſhould have paid attention to 
theſe ivterefted witneſſes. The Bill reaſons thus :—* You, Sir Tho- 
«. tas: Rumbeld,; as Preſident of the Board at Madras, were criminal 
<<. for not, aceufing Subordinatet, at the expence of your private honor, 
*. pon ſuſpicion alone, ariſing from the unauthenticated whiſper 


m anquiries, for the purpoſe of example and puniſhment, if char 
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nants by concealing it ; whom private reſentment and perſonal ambi- 


* 
Cd 


. . 2 1 
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ef your friend; - you were alſo criminal for diſruſting Subordinates, . 
* whole peculate yqu diſarmed without prejudice to the delicacies of 
* perſonal N are good. and-bonorable men, ſo as to be 
« witneſſes againſt you in two thirds of the Bill; but wicked, ſo a8 
« to make it your offence that you did not ſelect three or four of them 
«« for puniſhment, upon the faith of a ſecret informer's word, whole 


confidence you mult have betrayed for the purpoſ e. 


Mr. Sadlier, upon whoſe-perſonal credit.ſo much is to depend, gave to 
the Board, in the form of an aſſidavit, what he calls an exact cepy of the 
letter to Sir Thomas Rumbold; but the copy omits {by accident, I ſuppoſe) 
two very material parts of the genuine letter One, is the paſſage in which 
he complains. of the injury done by the corrupt practices of Maſiuli- ' 
patam to thoſe of Madras This part of the letter could only have 
been meant by the writer, and undarſtood by the reader, as. a lure 
to him, for Tome arrangement or-other by which a diviſion of pro- 
fit ſhould be made between them This part of the letter then, at 
leaſt, was confidential in the purpoſe of the writer, but it was an i 
inſult upon Sir Thomas Runbald z ho treated his correſpondent 
afterwards with contempt, and provoked his ſmalevolence by an undiſ- 
guiſed oppoſition to his factious zu ergo A very ſingular character, 
is that of my perſecuted client, if credit is given te his accuſer— 
He is 4 very /enjible man, ſo as to have deep and guilty deſigns, 
which elude evidence, and are ſuperior to every inſtrument of tor 
ture: but he is an ideot and a child when he irritates Redhead, one 
of his accomplices, and arms all the weight of his power againſt 
Mr. Sadlier, another. OS EE Ed Hog ate LO mend 


But a ſecond paſſage of the original is alſo (by a imilan accident] omits. 
ted in this erroneous. copy, though atteſted upon agth.as complete and 
accurate. I mean the paſſage.importing a diſtruſt of the Zemingars in the 
Subordinate Councils, which had ſo cheated and ene them. If 
the firſt of theſe paſſages had appeared, the hint of his o]n view to a 
ſhare in the cuſtomary perquiſite would alſo have appeared; and the 
other paſſage. would have ſhown that Sir Thomas. old had cured the 
diſeaſe, by reſcuing the patient from the worſt hands in which he.could 
have been left. | | 6 offs bak 


* 


p 1114 


How did 7his Preſident of Madras act upon the kind hint of the 
Subordinate Chief? did be participate the Nazzr with him, ot engroſe 
the whole of it? He provoked him and his confederates. They 
had an intereſt that he ſhould appear as @rrupt as themſelves.—Vet 
their keen enquiries have brought nothing to light againſt him, and 
be points out, in his letter to, his Maſters, the good. underſtanding 
which had long prevailed by ſyſtem between his Predeceſſors and the 
Subordinates—Here then, I ſuppoſe, we muſt. call him au/creet 


| again, becauſe the ſuppobition of his folly can alone enable un 0 6. 
T þ 370 | * Jie | 3 * 
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I. Sir, liv bas broke any Law; civil or etfminal, he abidey, the 
teſt without complaint :— But never let it be faid that a Legillature. 
of ſo generdus a country made 4 Law for Bim, as a Political victim. 
unleſt they. diſoover a corrupt or treacherdus motive to his conduct, 


8 
W 


* 


ahouyh legal, and a pernicious effect of ir. 


What's the fair and generous inference from his conduct, and the 
materials of it, compared ?— That he may have thought Sadlier's 
Jetter ſufficient as a guide, and ſecret confirmation, of his Political 
E but an inſufficient ground-work of a direct and criminal 


Puniſhment, if he had purſued that extremity, would have been 
an offenfive and partial blow.—The reform which counteracted a ge- 
neral miſchief, but made no diſtinctions of this or that . gi where 
all wore guilty of the ſume offence, perhaps in the ſame degree, was 
at once lenient and falutary. p 3 


If he had given to the Directors notice of Sadliers letter in Sa, 
he muſt have previouſly read that letter to the Board,—and accuſe 
Whitebill, a member of it ;—others too would have been more indi- 
realy but clearly marked, The ancient cuſtom having been thus 
expoſed in a ſolemn and judicial fotm, alt who had benefited by it 
would have been tnade cufprits of fate; and thoſe who had paid for 
it. would have been courted as informers,—Diffention upon diſſen- 
tion would have inflamed the Council, and Sir Thomas Rumbold's 
time would have been occupied in edious proſecutions. Fhyer,. one 
of the parties named by the informer, was in Zng/axd—Will any man 
who ſeils the attention due to juſtice and humanity, ſay that Sir Thomas 
Rasa could, as u man of honor, either to the Company or the indi- 
vidual doneethed, give notite to the Directors againſt an abſentee, 
Without evidence, or upon Evidence received behind his back, in 
a diſtaut ſoene'? 1 | | | 


The exeetable injuſtice of thele random accuſations from Afia to 
ares has done, already, irreparable miſchief to perſonal character, 


and the Company's real good; which a ſyſtem of delicacy to the Leal 
rights of juſtice. between them and theit Servants.can alone enable them * 
tu ſuſtal a. Calumnies of this kind have poiſoned their minds againſt Arc 


the:beſt* of their Miniſters, whom it his been the {ſelfiſh and little -The 
incereft-of private enemies to defarme, 5 


If 4 could ſay (but the talk of diſtinction is hard) where 1 think 
this. .Bill-avof-crvel and arg infidjous, I would fay it was here, where 
tho pen catches at a whifper of confidence and friend(hip, moulds it 
invo-/vMiria);' authenticated, ind zcculation, then makes the 
concraknent ef it an offence, without à hint of the reform inſtituted 
by the party whom it accuſes of that concealment, though it was a 

reform which. corrected the, poiſon by a perpetual antidote. 
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FE de Houſe believe that Sir Themar Rumbold' was induced by 3 
"ſenſe! of private 

. the 


mercy of a Judge whoſe power is abſolute? Will they enact 
an offence for Sir Thomas Rumbeld alone, which the legal inſtitutes 


Councili, and without offence to 
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| Fagbire to THE next offence of Sir Thomas Rumbold is that of letting the. 
th | © 3. . b K . a SE Pw * its | 
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That it was not a corrupt offence I have proved“ But it was 8 
« diſobedience of orders." | * Sine, 


Here (as before upon the Committee of Circuit) I ſhall fir vin 

dicate the internal policy and juſtice of the meaſure, becauſe I never 

can believe it poſſible that a diſobedience of orders which ars impolitic 
0 execne at th time, f an feng ety but. ee 
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_ "The ſituation of Sir Thomas Rumboid and the Council was this: 
it was their ſpecial duty and office to ſave the Jagbire Eſtate from 
decay ; to obtain the payment of an accumulated balance from the 
Nabob who rented that Eſtate, and conciliate his mind by their 
attentions to him: — but they were prohibited alſo to lett the Faghire 
for more tlian one year, by an expreſs order to that effect. The 
Nabob, though diſtinguiſhed from all our Eaſtern allies by his 
attachment and ill-requited ſervices, had never been alert in the 
payment of his arrear:— Old age had not improved him in that reſpect, 
for avarice was her companion. He owed at this time a ſum far 
beyond any former balance; to the amount of zinefy thou/and poundt.— 
In this article of rent-arrear, it had been thought neceſſary to work 
upon bis fears and ſoothe bim by turns: I uſe that expreſſion, becauſe it 
is applied by Sir Thomas Rumbold himſelf to a fimilar addreſs at the 
Court of the Mam, and he is blamed for it by this Uzopian acculer ; 
though nothing is more common at Courts nearer to us than to 
make that policy an expreſs article of inſtructions to. Embaſſadors or 
. Miniſters, if the temper of thoſe Courts makes it expedient fo to ma- 
nage them. 8 


_ Having premiſed this general view of the fituation to which the 
Council of Madras adapted their Politics, I ſhall difſe@ a little the 
nature of orders from the Company (repreſented by their Directors at 
home) to their Servants upon the Indian Coaſt.— Let me aſk if an 
order of the Company had juſt arrived, enjoining, as a rule and prin- 
ciple of conduct, attention to the wiſhes of the Nabob, and with it 
an order of more ſpecial import, which, on account of .cixcumſtances 
(unforeſeen when it iſſued) could not be executed without umbra 
to him: how are the Servants to act under theſe ardeesit-=Coold 
there be a doubt that a faithful Council, judging of local events or 
apprehenſions, in the caſe before us might obey the obvious principle 
of the general command, by diſpenſing with a literal prchibition 
found injurious to it? Admit, for argument-ſake, that no circum- 
ſtances of policy or of accident, pointing at the original prohibition 
of letting = more than a year, could have impaired the force of it: yet 
how are the Company's Miniſters to act, when they. ſee on the one hand 
an order, ſpecial and peremptory, to do what they are ſure will diſguſt 
the mind of the Nabob, and ſec on the other hand a general order, as 
peremprory, to conciliate that mind? They muſt reaſon thus: We 
« are either at all events to conciliate the mind of the Nabob, even 

« diſpenſing with ſpecial orders which can't be executed without 

155 ee to him, or we are only ſo far to conciliate him as may be 
*«« attended with no prejudice to any expreſs and ſpecial order: though 
« from circumſtances unforeſeen the execution of it may offend him 

«in a high degree.” gs! 


The dilemma can't be.ſolved'by a caſuiſt; but, if 1 were. his, con- 


feſſor, I ſhould. fay, . cut the knot: ſtand upon your own ä 


of ie ht 


do what you think right for the Company under ſuch embaraſſing 
«« circumſtances of duty, which can't in the letter of it be perfeffmus 
« If your policy ſhould be erroneous, you will not be cenſured} 
« if it ſhould be able and uſeful, you wiil be @commended for it. 


But here we have not only a general order gontravening the | exe- 
cution of another which is particular, but we have two e orders 
which, in the fair ſpirit. of them, could not be reconciled under the 
circumſtances which had ariſen: Let the Faghire to the Nabob,” — 
1ays one of the orders; Let it only for a year,” ſays another. 


Vet the alternative ariſing from the actual ſituation of the Company's 
affairs at the time was this: either to diſpoſſeſs the Nabob of his land, 
or let him continue in it for a year. He had no objection 
to a leaſe for a year, upon the old covenants; but, if that meaſure 
had been adopted, the Faghire would have been uſeleſs to ut, becauſe 
repairs, at a conſiderable expence, were neceſſary to fave it fom decay, 
and the natives from a famine, The Board muſt have diſobeyed a 
paſitive and ſpecial order, if they had forced him out of the land, by 
inſiſting upon terms which he could not, or would not, accept.— 
On the other hand, unleſs the term had been fo enlarged as to court 
his acceptance of new covenants for the repair, at this critical period 
they would have been anſwerable for an important, perhaps fatal, 
blow to the revenue: he would have been leſs able and willing to pay 
his balance, and the repairs would have been deſperate; for the 


2 


Company's treaſure was unequal to them. 


Two competitors of the Nabob offered themſelves to the Council 
as renters of the Faghire.. It has been ſtated that the reſolution of 
the Board at Madras, to advertiſe for l from thoſe who would 
rent the Jagbire, was baffled by the ſubſequent preference of the 
Nabob.— But the obſervation is very inaccurate: they intended the 
advertiſements by way of ſpurs to the Nabos; and the competition 
produced that effect: they could not remove him from the land, and 
theſe advertiſements were calculated for the beſt information of the 
value which they could obtain. One of the competitors did not like 
the conditions impoſed; and refuſed them; the other jumped at them, 
and would have jumped at fifty more, as, according to the model at 
Bengal, an adventurer can riſk nothing by the molt ligeral promiſes. 
The whole Board were of opinion that neither of theſe 5 qu 
could be accepted; and the Nabob was not preferred as Nabob; he was 
the beſt bidder, not in the /itera/ ſenſe of the word, a beſt bidder at an 
auction, but in the only rational ſenſe of it; he offered the moſt 7 
beneficial terms which could be enſured. e 


But is he perfectly a cypher in the account, as Nabob of Arcot? 

A few days ago, a celebrated orator and ſtateſman of this age, in a ch. 
d euvre even of his eloquence, upon the ſubject of the Peace, lamented 
our injurious treatment of this faithful, and only faithfulally, as he was 
emphatically and truly called. bo” ons the Sovereign Lord of W 
% To , 
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and gave it as a boon to us : Cocped and pent up in our little dove- 
cote of Madras, what efforts could we have made if he had not Rood 
our friend, and enlarged our dominion, by parting with land of his 
own for the purpoſe ? land in which he took as much pride, as an 
Engh/h freeholder takes in his garden or his field. —Yet the Bill is 
angry with Sir Thomus Rumbold for preferring this benefactor and parent 
of dhe Company, even as renter of the land which he loved, which 
he had recently given to us, and for which he offered the beſt (efficient) 
price of the market. 1298 


The value of the Jagbire has been aſcertained by a correct, but 
very tedious and ſtrict inquiſition, which hung over it ſeven or eight 
| years, in the hand of Mr. Barnard, an engineer—Compare that value 

to the rent paid by the Nabob, and the latter will be found of 
ſuperior amount.—Said the Nabob, ** Let me have the Jagbire 
« for one year upon the old covenants.” — No,” ſaid the Council, 
« for ſuch is the decayed and impoveriſhed condition of the Fag- 
© Bire, and ſuch the diſtreſs of our treaſure, that we muſt, on 
« the one hand, enſure the repairs neceſſary to uphold the eſtate ; 
« and, on the other hand, we muſt not think of paying for them 
« with our own ſcanty purſe, now that a war in the country calls for 
« at leaſt every actual fund at our command, and impoſes upon us the 
« obligation of ſtrict, we may almoſt add penurious economy : you 
«muſt therefore be at the expence of the repaits; heavy as it is, your- 
« ſelf; they could not add, or you ſhall be e e, becauſe they 
ha orders from the Company, directing them to continue the 


Fw 
Neb in the Faghire, and general orders to conciliate his mind. 


I admit the Council to have known that it had been in the view of 
the Company, at one period of their fluctuating politics, to diſpoſſeſs 
the Nabeb ; and that in order to that meaſure, when it ſhould be fit, 
they had made a point of confining his term to a year. But that cir- 
cumſtance, if it was fairly analyſed and underſtood, would furniſh a 
decifive argument in favor of the leaſe for three years, at this parti- 
cular juncture, and with all the new covenants annexed. 


Firſt, becauſe at the time of this prohibition the Directors, who 
are never fixed in one ſyſtem of politics, had ſuddenly formed the 
moſt-bitter prejudices againſt the Nabob, and in their celebrated letter 
of April, 1775, impoſing a reſtraint upon the term of his leaſe, I diſ- 
cover no traces of reſpect, or even juſtice to him, but a determined ſpi- 
rit of inſulting and wanton provocation, as the recompence to him for 
his uniform zeal in our cauſe. At this time we became partizans for 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and prepared for a civil war, in oppoſition to 
the declared wiſhes of the Nabob : I don't arraign that meaſure, but I 
Kate it as a too probable ſolution of the peeviſh and impolitic ſatire 
upon him in other articles of arrangement reſpecting him, upon a 
mere apprehenſion that he would oppoſe our. deſigns in this revolu- 
tion Whereas, in Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government, the tables were 
_ turned, — The Nabob had then recovered the Company's favor; and 


rang 


I ter T 
Madras, in his honor and favor. 


But, in the next place—if this prohibition itſelf be examined, we 
ſhall find the declared princip/e of it met and ſatisfied by the leaſe for 


ſtrong, though geheral directions, were given to the Settlement-at 


three years in 1778—For the view of this annual term is marked by 


the context in ſubſtance thus: keep him to an annual term, that 
« we may turn him out at ſome fitter ſeaſon, 2 he will conſent to 
* our conditions thoſe conditions are not expreſſed, 1 agree, but they 
are clearly implied and underſtood by the former correſpondence upon 
the ſubje& between the Directors and the Council of Madras, who 
had ſtated with great anxiety all the objections to the continuance of 
the Faghire in the hands of the Nabob—The conditions therefore in 
view could only be ſuch as would / meet thoſe objections Aware of 
this reaſoning, the Council of Madras, and Sir Thomas Rumbold their 
Preſident, are not only ſollicitous to enſure the repairs,. and the re- 
venue of the diſtrict, by the moſt pointed conditions . to thoſe 
articles, but they add other covenants, which remedy all the incon- 


veniencies alleged, as likely to reſult frofh a further leaſe to the 


At firſt the Nabob rejected thoſe conditions, but his paſſion for the 
land overbore him, after a time; and he acquieſced. If the Houſe 
will compare this to any other leaſe of the Jagbire fince it was out 
land, they will do an act of juſtice to the party accuſed; for by that 
compariſon they will ſee that Sir. Thomas Rumbold, this '** fraen 
« and partizan of the Nabob, this corrupt agent of b will,” 
compelled him to accept the moſt humiliating conditions; and ſuch 
the Company had never dreamt of impoſing. upon a Sovereign of lack 
rank and pride. Lord Pigot, who in executing the orders of the Com- 
pany, relative to the Nabob, was a faithful Servant, attempted this juſt, 
though hazardous reſtraint upon his power. He recommended c 
great meaſure, to avert the embaraſſments of the Council, upon the 
Pubject of his arrear, and of the diſtrict which he rented, —Bat Bit 
Council (ſuch are the advantages of a diſunited board; which, te 


their diſhonor, Sir Thomas Rumboid's Council declined) proteſted againſt 


the covenants, and prevailed. 


| Having ſtated theſe facts and arguments, I recur again and again 
to the alternative before us. Conciliate the Nan —p.098 
orders — t conciliate him” (ſays the juncture), “ and attach, him to 
« the Company, in this critical moment of a e ee —* Let 
him continue in his land (ay the Directors) becauſe, he loves it, 
« becauſe he has been our faithful ally, becauſe it would be unge- 
nerous and baſe to conſider him as a common renter of his favorite 

« land, which he gave to us, and which he has rented of us ever:fince ; 


«© not with a view to the revenue of it (for in that reſpect it is a loſing 


* bargain to him) but with a view to the indulgence of his partiality 
for the diſtrift, and his local conſequence as the nominal Sovereign 
of it.“ Theſe ideas, or moſt of them, are ſtrongly urged in a 


venants which, if they had been adopted, would have tended, in 


y 
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turned upon his heel, and ſaid, 
« elf.” 
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letter of the Directors, prior to that of 17% they add indeed, in 
anſwer to the Council of Madras, who recommended the d; 
of the Nabob, that all their objections will be cured by à leaſe from 
year to year—The event has proved that opinion erroneous ; for every 
inconvenience objected, has been heightened by this compromiſe be- 
tween the total diſpoſſeſſion and a longer term.—In the letter of 1975 
they prohibit upon very different e but in peremptory terms, 
a leaſe for more than a year. If this were all, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
and the Council, though convinced that a leaſe from year to year, 


without new conditions annexed, would baffle the intended policy of 


the Directors in their firſt recommendation of it, would yet have been 
compelled by the letter of the ſubſequent prebibition.— But look to the 
other ſide of the alternative In both of the letters alike, the ſole and 
profeſſed view of a reſtraint, was to guard againſt the want of certain 


conditions: the Nabob refuſed them, if the leaſe was to continue for 


an annual term; the intereſt of the Company, upon exigences of the 
minate, required the N demand of thoſe conditions; the 
option left, was to diſpoſſeſs, a meaſure which the letter of one order 
diſabled; or court the acceptance of the conditions by a longer term ; 
and there another poſitive prohibition ſtared them in the face. Which 
of theſe tu literal orders were to be diſobeyed ?—I anſwer, that which 
may be diſobeyed without offence to its principle and ſpirit—what reaſon 
could have been 3 * for the di/poſſeſſion ? all arguments of policy 
at the moment confirmed the general wiſdom of continuing the Fag- 
bire to the Nabod ; and if, through any medium of literal diſobedience 
to one of two or more contradictory orders, the general principle apparent 
in al of them could be obeyed, who ſhall heſitate upon the choice ? 
A centre of union, which reconciled every ſyllable upon the ſubject, 
was this; to impoſe the conditions: inaſmuch as the want of them 
alone formed the policy of taking the land from the Nabob, and limitin 

his term with a view to that meaſure. Nor does the argument reſt 
there: earneſt, repeated and recent orders told the Council that he, the 
Nabeb, was to be convinced of the Company's affection to him—how 
convinced ? upon paper ? and by profeſſions; at the time of refufing 


to him that which of all other objects he is known to have moſt at 


heart ? 


Theſe Princes of the Eaſt have a certain ſhrewdneſs in them, for 
which. the cunning men of Great Britain will not give them @ ſuffi- 


"cient credit. Sir Thomas Rumbold once called upon the Nabob for 


troope—He gave him in return a paper, ordering ſome payment or 


other upon a military account—Sir Thomas Rumbold addreſſed him 


thus, I aſk for troops, and your A gives me paper.“ —He 
our maſters give me nothing 


The leaſe for three years granted by the Council in 1778, expired 


in 1780—lIt is yt by ; I aſk, in whoſe hand is the Faghire at this 
0 


hour? Has the N. Arcot been diſpoſſeſſed ? Have competitors 


been preferred? ate his arrears accumulated? are the natives oppreſſed? 


nave the cultivators emigrated ? Is the country waſted ? Have the re- 
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Pairs been with-held? Has any one injurious conſequence ariſen from the 
meaſure? As it happened, the leaſe for three years was to all intents and 
| purpoſes the ſame in its effect, as if it had been a leaſe from year to.year, 
except in the difference of theſe conditions, which the longer term 
could alone have enabled us to obtain The orders from the Company 
diſapproving of the new. leaſe arrived after #400 year of the term were 
expired; they directed the continuance of the Nabob for his third 
year —If the leaſe had been from year to year they would have done 
the ſame thing in a different ſhape: Where then is any difference 
between theſe meaſures but a difference of good ? 5 


One material feature of the new conditions impoſed upon the Nabob 
was the repair of Tanks, or the reſervoirs, which in that country-are 
eſſential for the purpole of ſaving the agriculture from any ſudden 


violence of the torrent The expence of that repair had been eſtimated - 
at 65,000 Pagodas. JE 


To ſhew the importance of a reaſonable term in its effect upon the 
revenue and the ſecurity of the natives, I have adduced many argu- 
ments relative to the Zemindary tenures: but upon this topic of the 
4 we have a deciſive proof upon figures. The Nabob firſt rented 
t for a term of ſeven years: fot. a period of ſeven other years he 
rented it from year to year. During the former tenure the revenue 
creaſed, and the oppreſſion of the natives by the Naboò's agents in- 
creaſed in proportion—During the improved ſyſtem the account was 
inverted in both reſpects; the Nubob grew ae, the cultivators 
followed his example, he ſlept over their ſufferings: the in return 
flept over bit land; the Revenue failed, and the natives complained 
of opprefſion—In ſhort, if I- can read the Directors at all, their 
principle is (and the Council acted upon it with fingular addreſs) ( En- 
* courage the Nabob's attachment; continue t dips to him, guard 
e the natives againſt oppreſſion, ſave the diſttict, enſure the revenue 
« and compel is payment of the rent.” . PT 


| I have ſaid that no injurious conſequences have ariſen from the mea- 
ſure; but have no beneficial conſequences been approved as the reſult 
of it—I am to inform the Houſe (and ſhall prove the fact) that ſuch 
an amount of revenue has been paid by the Nabob ſince he accepted 
the conditions (which made the. diſcharge of his balance an eſſential 
part of the contra) as never had been received into the Company's 
treaſure within the ſame period of time—his affection has been, I won't 
ſay produced (for it never had failed) but encouraged and improved—we 
have repaired the Eſtate at his coſt. in place of. dur own, we have 
bleſſed the natives by an immediate and direct appeal from tyrants 
in office to the Council at Fort St. George we have enabled ourſelves to 
ſee every. condition performed, by ſending officers into the diſtrict for 
the purpoſe of additional ſecurity and controul. . 


Where is the bad motive to this meaſure, which has conſequences at 
. ofice beneficial to the Nabob, to the cultivators, and ourſelves? Be- 
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irs Tele the Tabject, Eben 1 apob «whey highe _ as = 
re ; e! ect, contraſt er | A very high | <8 3 
over ag the dupheity of bei couficits, and the want of uniform 95 
in theit yſtem. Tf all they have ſaid or done to the Nabob were pus 
into 4 bB6k, you would be amazed at the ſhift and caprite of it 

at ohe time they are his obſtinate partizans, dt another they refuſe. ta 
0 him juſtice: but, in Si Thema Rumboids conduct, I fee the uni- 
form purſuit of principle and fyftem, without reference to perſonal 
diſtinctions:— for example, in the conditions which I have ſtated, he 
directs an immediate appeal to Fort St. George, and opens a channel 
of redreſs to the natives He had obſerved the ſame policy in his 
conduct by the Subordinates. In the enlargement of the term for 
which the Jagbire ſhould be lett, he ated upon em: it was no 
favor to the Nabob who preferred and follicited the annual cowle ;— 
but he looked at the ſituation of the Company's affairs, and faw the 
neceſſity of enſuring a permanent revenue. —Upon that ſame prin- 
tiple he ated, when he enlarged the term of the Zemindary tenure: 
in one of the caſes put, he courted an improvement of tribute, as well 
as the ſecurity of it, in the other he courted the renter into an ex- 
penfive but eſſential repair, by the ſame act which enſured the payment 
of a moſt valuable revenue, If his fidelity and zeal had been cramped by 
the derer of this prohibition, and he had let the Pater to another 
tenant, by doing which, in the commencement of this war, he had 
thrown the Nabed into the enemys hand; if he had either paid for 
the [repairs by the help of a loan from the ſubſiſting treaſure, 
perhaps fatal to the impoveriſhed reſources of the ſettlement, or had 
etted thoſe repairs, and loſt the benefit of the current revenue, as 
as endangered the receipt of this accumulated arrear, what myſt 
the Ditectors have ſaid ?—* You feared the loſs of your own employ- 
% ment, and preferred that of our poſſeſſions, entruſted by a generous 
* [bat improvident confidence into your trembling hand :—orgders, 
« in general, ſhould be executed; but we might as well have a Tichei- 
« Porter, and call him Prefident of Madras, unleſs it were under- 
* ſtvod between us that /ome diſcretion was repoſed in the objects of 
* our political confidence, operating upon events and local circum- 
ve ſtances, which may render the execution of one order injurious to 
% another of more importance, or make /iteral diſobedience in one view 
perfect obedience in another, to the fetter and principle united.“ 
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«You had the Nabob at an advantage.— By means of the term yon 
could have tempted him to all the conditions which our policy aſked 
% of him; but you abuſed this obvious diſcretion, and picked out of a 
* 'a em upon the ſubject eaſily underſtood and purſued, one churliſh 
% prohibition, which you obeyed with an imminent hazard, and almoſt 
„% certainty of the fatal events which aroſe from it in fact. 
Singular, indeed, is the fate of my honorable Client; for I under- 
take (and will do it amply before I cloſe the defence) to reverſe eve 
accuſation againſt him, upon grounds of arraignment which I — 
him, or the firſt abilities of our profeſſion, pleading for him at 
his Bar, to look in the face. 


